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FARMING METHODS IN THE EARLY 
STUART PERIOD, I 


] ORD ERNLE’S work! is well known as the standard 
history of English farming, but although he devotes a 
chapter to the half-century, “James I to the Restora- 

tion,” he lays greater emphasis upon the progress of enclosure 
and the attempts at fen reclamation than upon the technique of 
farming and its variations in different parts of the country, 
leaving us to assume that the methods were fairly uniform. Far 
too much history has been written in such a way as to set up 
bases of assumption of this kind. For example, when reading 
the conventional statement about farming methods in England 
at any time before the eighteenth century, one might be led to 
believe that the country as a whole was devoted to arable culti- 
vation, and that this arable cultivation was of limited type and 
uniform character. This is a physical impossibility. 

Before examining the methods adopted in different localities 
and the produce of these methods, it is well to consider the phys- 
ical elements which determine systems of farming, and to try 
to disabuse the mind of the unconscious application of modern 
conditions as criteria of those existing in early Stuart times. The 
primary consideration is not the organization of Stuart society, 


1 Lord Ernle [R. E. Prothero], English farming, past and present (London, 1912; 4th 


ed., 1927). 
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but the physical condition of the country itself. No one can 
grow a crop where the soil and climate are not suitable. A crop 
or an animal has a favorable and unfavorable environment, and 
the limitations of environment place upon mankind restrictions 
in activity, and consequently in diet and habit of life. 

England itself is in effect tilted from west to east, so that the 
comparatively level lands lie in the east and the district of 
heaviest rainfall is in the west.? The climate affects the condi- 
tion of the surface soil because minor variations in the configura- 
tion of the land result in the creation of large areas of marsh or 
periodically flooded country if the necessary drainage work has 
not been carried out, and this had yet to be done when James I 
and Charles I reigned. At a slightly higher elevation and more 
uniform contour, there was an area of land that was extremely 
ready of access, and this area naturally came to form the habitat 
of centers of population because it could be farmed most easily. 

Apart from climate there is the soil to consider. The country 
has a distinct range of divergences from east coast to west, and 
consequently the predominantly arable acreage lies to the east 
of a line drawn from Berwick-on-Tweed to Dorset, whereas the 
west is mainly grazing land. Within such a general partition 
there must be localities of variation from the normal. The gen- 
eral structure of the industry has, however, with certain reserva- 
tions, always been predominantly arable or predominantly pas- 
toral in these two areas. In either area there are lacunae in this 
generalization, because in addition to the general slope from 
west to east, a range of low hills runs from Kent westward 
through the southern counties, although there is a definite area 
of plain lying between the North and South Downs in some 
districts. From the western part of these hills lie broken ranges 
stretching northeastward, while from the Peak to Scotland is a 
wild moorland country. These physical conditions are very 
clearly and concisely described in a recently published modern 
work.*® 

2 C. E. P. Brooks, “Historical climatology of England and Wales,” Quarterly journal 
of the Royal Meteorological Society, LIV (1928), 309 ff. 

§ Sir E. John Russell, The farm and the nation (London, 1933), chap. iii. 
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Apart from the physical configuration of the country, density 
of population and the state of knowledge of agricultural prob- 
lems are important. In the early seventeenth century the popu- 
lation was small, but its actual number is not certainly known. 
About 1700 there can have been only between five and one-half 
and seven million people in England and Wales,‘ and at 1600 
the population was not more than between four and five mil- 
lion. Today it is nearly ten times that number. Moreover, 
most people, if not actually engaged in rural occupations, were 
living in rural conditions, and although there were some ten 
thousand parishes, the country was mainly inhabited by little 
clusters of people, probably not usually numbering more than 
three hundred in all,® spaced at intervals of some three or four 
miles from each other,’ and it is extremely likely that this ar- 
rangement of villages was confined to the arable areas. A study 
of contemporary maps will show that the most numerous vil- 
lages were in a district lying south of York and east of the line 
of demarcation indicated above, with some small clusters of 
groups at different points in the west and some almost unin- 
habited districts in the eastern and southern counties. Such a 
sparse population could only have been living under colonial 
conditions comparable with the middle and western states of 
America in the last century or the back-blocks of the more re- 
cently developed British colonies. This impression is made more 
definite by contemporary letters and diaries. The villages were 
more or less self-subsisting, and obtained the materials they 
could not provide for themselves either at a semiannual fair 
held in one of the better-known towns or through the medium 

‘Gregory King, Natural and political observations . . . . 1696, printed in Chalmers, 
Estimate of the comparative strength .... (London, 1810); G. E. Fussell, “Population 
and wheat production in the eighteenth century,” History teachers miscellany (Ayles- 
bury), VII (1929), Nos. 5-8. 

5 Julius Beloch, “Die Bevélkerung Europas zur Zeit der Renaissance,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Sozialwissenschaft, II (1900), 765-86, cited in G. N. Clark, The seventeenth century 
(Oxford, 1929), chap. i. 

* William Harrison, Description of England, ed. by F. J. Furnivall (London, 1877), 
I, 259. 


7H. M. and M. Dexter, The England and Holland of the Pilgrims (Boston, Mass., 
1905), p. 7. 
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of traveling tradesmen known as peddlers.’ Means of communi- 
cation were extremely difficult; there were nothing but mud 
roads, and the man born in the village usually spent the rest of 
his life there. In spite of the development of overseas piratical 
expeditions, distinct attempts to extend trade, and the geaeral 
development which had taken place in Europe, England then 
was not the focal center of international trade on account of its 
geographical position, which made sea traffic possible, but was 
on the outskirts of civilization. The great channels of trade 
were along the lines of land transport in Europe, and England 
was only in the initial throes of becoming the country that it is 
today.® 

Another question which has received undue emphasis is the 
enclosure of arable land for grazing purposes because of the de- 
velopment of the woolen industry. Examination of the records 
shows that although the enclosure of arable land for sheep graz- 
ing did occur enclosure was also desired in order to adopt im- 
proved farming, usually by the great landowner, because he 
had at his command, if not capital in the modern sense, at 
least adequate labor and equipment, as well as money enough 
to buy the animals required for breeding purposes.!° The 
smaller farmer could not follow his example, because he had 
to devote himself to growing the corn required for his fami- 
ly, and his holding was not large enough to enable him to in- 
crease the number of his stock. But in the two and one-half 
centuries ending in 1650 only about half a million acres were 
enclosed" and the resulting depopulation must have been com- 

5 Harrison, I, 294. 

* Cf. Macaulay, History of England, chap. iii; G. M. Trevelyan, England under the 
Stuarts (London, 1904), pp. 35 and 37; Cornelius Walford, The famines of the world 
(London, 1879), p. 109; G. N. Clark, The seventeenth century, pp. 47-48, 62; H. M. and 
M. Dexter, p. 10. 

10 Reginald Lennard, Rural Northamptonshire under the Commonwealth (Oxford, 
1916), pp. 46-47. 

1 E. F. Gay, “Inclosures in England in the sixteenth century,” Quarterly journal of 
economy, XVII (1903), 586 ff. For general discussion of the subject see E. F. Gay, ‘The 
Midland revolt and the inquisitions of depopulation of 1607,” Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, new series, XVIII (1904), 195-244; E. M. Leonard, “The inclosure of 
common fields in the seventeenth century,” ibid., XTX (1905), 101-46; E. C. K. Gonner, 


“The progress of inclosure during the seventeenth century,” English historical review, 
XXIII (1908), 477-501. 
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paratively insignificant, although no doubt it inflicted hardship 
upon those ejected from their holdings. This movement in- 
volved only a fiftieth part of the possible cultivated lands of the 
country, and the drainage of the Great Level resulted in the 
reclamation of nearly 750,000 acres in the following hundred 
years,” so the question of the enclosure of lands for sheep-graz- 
ing is placed in its proper perspective. 

The arable area of Stuart England was predominantly east 
of the imaginary line from Berwick-on-Tweed to Dorset, and 
this area is generally described as having been farmed on the 
three-field system. Even respectable writers insist that the ro- 
tation was wheat, barley, fallow, and the three-field system is 
treated as if it were cast-iron, unescapable, and invariable. 

Modern writers have no excuse for adopting this attitude. 
Most accessible contemporary authorities show it to be a fal- 
lacy; it makes no allowance for pulse, and assumes that one 
field, although its various strips were owned by a number of 
people, was sown only with wheat and that the other sown field 
was devoted entirely to barley. Anyone who has traveled on 
the continent will doubt this, and there is every reason to doubt 
it. From France to the Russian frontier examples of modern 
strip cultivation can be seen, particularly in the mountain re- 
gions, and although the land is not divided by fences, there ap- 
pears to be no compulsion on each individual occupier to grow 
the same crop as his neighbors. Crops of wheat are interspersed 
with other crops, barley with other spring crops, such as pota- 
toes, lupines, and sunflowers, and the farmer of the Stuart pe- 
riod was under no more compulsion than the modern continent- 
al peasant to grow wheat in one field and barley in the other 
on all the strips that he farmed in these fields. The measure of 
compulsion was only the restriction which made it necessary to 
grow winter-sown crops in one field and spring-sown crops in 
the other.'® 

2 Ernle, p. 115; I. Deane Jones, The English revolution 1603-1714 (London, 1931), 
pp. 299-302. 


18 G. Herbert Fowler, The strip map of Oakley Reynes 1795, “Quarto memoirs of the 
Bedfordshire Historical Record Society” (Aspley Guise, 1928), Vol. II, Part 1; John U. 
Nef, “The history of an English village,” Journal of political economy, XL (1932), 104 
(a review of N.S. B. and Mrs. Gras, Economic and social history of an English village). 
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From early medieval times, if not before, many different crops 
were grown. Among these were wheat, rye, oats, barley, peas, 
beans, vetches, buckwheat, flax, and hemp. How were they 
grown if every farmer was limited as some historians believe? 
Moreover, the three-field system was not rigid. It existed in 
many places, but in Stuart times it was gradually being eaten 
away by small enclosure, by exchange, so that one occupier 
farmed two or three adjacent strips, and there were many places 
where there were not three fields, but two and four, although the 
Midlands was in the main devoted to the two- and three-field 
systems.‘ Even there large areas were unoccupied, owing to the 
extensive forests and the wide marshes. Outside this area there 
was an entirely different system of farming, the convertible 
husbandry, and even within it large areas had been taken in and 
possibly devoted to other crops which formed innovations with- 
in the manor. 

The Midland arable area has received most attention from 
those who have discussed the enclosure of land for grazing and 
the production of wool. Some enclosure undoubtedly had this 
object, but even in the most definitely arable villages sheep 
formed an integral part of the farming system. Many writers 
seem to suggest that sheep-grazing is something apart from 
growing corn, but this is not so. Sheep were a necessity to the 
Stuart farmer—as they are claimed to be today by some farmers 
on the Chalk Downs. Without sheep and without cattle he 
could not have grown his corn. Because there were no artificial 
manures, sheep were as much cared for in the open-field arable 
village as in that devoted to the convertible husbandry. In an 
age when the farmer had to depend upon animals for his ma- 
nure, the expression “down-horn down-corn” was a complete 
description of his condition. The fallow field grew a great many 
weeds, and on the uncultivated balks there were a little grass 
and many thistles and brambles and other vegetable pests of 
the arable farmer. Sheep found the major portion of their liveli- 
hood here, only being turned on to the new stubble of the corn- 
field at Lammas Day, and it was upon the manure supplied by 


4H. L. Gray, English field systems (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), passim. 
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these wandering animals that the future cornfield mainly de- 
pended for its plant nutriment. No one would pretend that it 
was not possible to breed and develop better animals on an en- 
closed farm than in the open fields and the pastures that be- 
longed to them, but it was usually on the farms of the Lords of 
the Manor that there was an increase of grazing at the expense 
of the arable.” The freehold or copyhold tenant was not as a 
rule in possession of sufficient funds to enable him to adopt this, 
the first small beginning of capitalist farming, however private 
the nature of his holding,'® because the demands of his environ- 
ment forced him to be a corn farmer first and foremost; while 
the small number of cottagers with grazing rights, although 
probably larger than at a later date, was insufficient to play an 
important part in increasing the animal population, because 
their stock was killed off for food or sale when its progeny be- 
came mature. There were, of course, areas which were devoted 
predominantly to grazing because it was not possible to grow 
any other crop for sale on account of the inadequate means of 
communication. 

These general remarks preface an attempt to indicate the dif- 
ferent styles of farming adopted in different parts of the coun- 
try; for the general technique it is necessary to consult the nu- 
merous treatises on farming written by “Improvers,”’ although 
it is unwise to accept their statements without reserve because 
they are all very keen on innovations and, as Ernle says,'’ their 
claims appeared to the farming community to be disingenuous 
because they offered such enormous rewards if their methods 
were adopted. 

Since the evidence available regarding the actual farming 
methods in different parts of the country is extremely scanty, 
it is best to deal first with the predominantly arable area, pass- 
ing on to that predominantly grazing. But only after a large 
number of assiduous students has examined the mass of ma- 


% Lennard, pp. 46, 50, 71-72, 86. 


16 Margaret James, Social problems and policy during the Puritan Revolution 1640- 
1660 (London, 1930), pp. 78 ff. 
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terial, farm diaries and accounts, rolls of the court leet, etc., 
which must exist in country houses and elsewhere can we hope 
to know the whole story. Most of the evidence presented here 
will be inferential in its character and must be accepted on that 
basis. 

From the diet of a district it can be arbitrarily inferred that 
certain rotations must have been followed there; this can be 
done from the evidence gathered by Sir William Ashley in The 
bread of our forefathers.'* At least this method will enable us to 
make certain delimitations in the country. 

Before, however, considering the variations of diet in different 
districts, it is necessary to point out that even in London very 
many different kinds of bread were on sale from the highly 
milled products which gave the white manchet bread to a much 
coarser product which appeared on the market, especially in 
the recurrent times of dearth, in which barley and peas were 
mixed.!® Clearly, since in the metropolis different quaiities of 
bread were on sale, the diet of the different grades of society 
varied as it always does, and there was little or no uniformity 
in the regimen of the different classes except in so far as diet was 
the result of shortage of supplies or of conditions of isolation. 
Evidence of an almost universal consumption of an inferior type 
of bread by the working farmers is provided by Richard Baxter, 
who speaks of the poor husbandman and describes in some de- 
tail the constituents of his diet, among which the coarse brown 
bread appears.”° 

A pure-wheat loaf may have been eaten in peculiarly favored 
districts by a greater proportion of the people than in general, 
but it is unlikely that any major portion of the population lived 
exclusively on this class of cereal food. It follows that, although 
a pure-wheat crop was sown on an extensive acreage, this crop 
was more usually harvested for commercial purposes than for 
local consumption, with the exception that the occupants of the 


18 Oxford, 1928. 

19 Harrison, I, 153-54. 

°° The poor husbandman’s advocate to rich racking landlords, 1691 (Manchester, 1926), 
p. 22. 
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“great house” probably used the whole-wheat loaf when in 
residence.”” Ashley has shown that when the family departed 
from the manor house, bread of either mixed wheat and rye or 
of rye alone, and even inferior cereals, was obtained for the 
servants. Lower down in the social scale the bread component 
of the dietary became relatively worse, the assumption being 
that the hard manual labor of the lower classes enabled them 
to digest food which the stomachs of the more gentle people 
could not have dealt with.” 

The diluents of wheat were usually rye and sometimes barley. 
In the Midlands, however, where the whole-wheat loaf was not 
used, wheat and rye was the usual mixture, although oats and 
pease-potage were also eaten. On the outskirts of the more or 
less settled country in the Celtic fringe and in the north, a small- 
er proportion of wheat was consumed. At the end of the century 
Celia Fiennes says that the bread of twelve counties made her 
sick.2? One hundred years before her day the inferior cereals 
were more widely used; in the southwest barley bread or barley 
dumplings usually formed part of the farm laborer’s diet as late 
as the early nineteenth century,” while in the mining district 
of Northumberland rye was imported for the servile classes. 
Throughout the north, in Wales, in some parts of East Anglia 
and the Peak, there was a large consumption of oats and oat 
cakes. Evidence that the farming community lived to some ex- 
tent on rye is contained in the adage addressed to some of the 
farmers of Hereford and Worcestershire, “Sell wheat and buy 
rye.” 

Some indication of the cereals grown can perhaps be deduced 
from the possible lines of communication along which traffic in 
bulky goods could be carried. Stuart merchants depended main- 
ly upon water transport for such goods. Many roads were al- 
most completely impassable for wheel traffic, and even later 


21 Ashley, p. 35. 
2 Baxter, op. cit., note 22, makes this point. 


°3 Through England on a side saddle in the time of William and Mary; being the diary 
of Celia Fiennes (London, 1888), p. 158. 
24 W. H. Hudson, The shepherd’s life (London, 1910), pp. 87 and 233. 
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timber cut in the Weald took three years to reach the shipyards 
of Chatham.” The general trend of traffic in corn must have 
been coastwise or along the great rivers. By this means the 
isolated district to the south of the south downs was able to 
ship its surplus corn from Chichester and Arundel to London. 
Similarly, although the Medway was not so easy to navigate as 
it is today, corn came from the Kentish Weald, while Thanet 
has been famous for its cereal production since the days of Hen- 
gist and Horsa. Another source of supply for the metropolis was 
the basin of the Thames, and large supplies of barley, possibly 
wheat, were brought from places like Abingdon and Banbury, 
although if we may trust the evidence of John Taylor, “the 
water poet,” the navigation of the Thames was no easy job, and 
it is doubtful whether the rich cornlands of the upper reaches of 
the river were tapped by means of this navigation. It was fortu- 
nate for this district that there was a certain aggregation of 
population in the neighborhood of Bristol, and any surplus corn 
from the Welsh marches and from the western “Garden of Eng- 
land” was no doubt made available by transport down the 
Severn, which may also have tapped such remote counties as 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire. From East Anglia it was possi- 
ble to navigate through the Fen by the rivers to King’s Lynn, 
and some of the surplus from this part found its way to London, 
the continent, or the northeast coast and Newcastle. 

If this slight indication of the drift of commerce in corn ap- 
proximates what really happened, there were certain places de- 
voted more particularly to the production of wheat than others, 
because it was grown for commercial reasons rather than for 
local subsistence. Such districts were the Midland counties gen- 
erally, some parts of the country accessible to the south coast, 
parts of Worcestershire and Hereford, possibly parts of Staf- 
fordshire and Warwickshire, narrow districts in East Anglia, 
and perhaps some part of the East Riding, or even the valleys 

% Cf. any of the eighteenth-century geographers, a list of whom will be found in 
G. E. Fussell and Constance Goodman, Travel and topography in eighteenth-century 


England, “Transactions of the Bibliographical Society,” New ser., X (London, 1929), 
84 ff. 
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in Yorkshire farther from the coast. Throughout these districts 
the treatment of the land for corn production was pretty much 
the same, although before setting forth arbitrary conclusions it 
is necessary to consider what our Jacobean ancestors knew 
about the soil and its treatment. They knew, of course, very 
little, as they knew very little about any other science, but they 
did know that variations in the soil demanded greater or less 
measure of mechanical preparation for the crop. Writers on the 
subject made the usual appeal to classical authority; their soil 
classification was extremely empirical. Their opinion was that 
all soil could be divided into two general classes—the open and 
loose earth or the close and fast-binding earth. The sands fall 
into the first, and the clays into the second. Each of these was, 
however, divisible into other classes recognized by color, and 
there were various differing mixtures of the two, all of which 
helped to make the husbandman’s task rather more difficult.” 
As a result of this soil classification the instructions tendered to 
the farmer were confined to slightly differing methods for the 
treatment of the two classes of ground he was likely to en- 
counter. 

It was proverbial wisdom of the day that wheat should be 
sown in the dirt and rye in the dust. For these crops three plow- 
ings were given—one in the autumn, one in the spring, and one 
in the summer—the winter corn being sown immediately the har- 
vest had been got in and sometimes (if it was a late season) at 
the same time. At this time also the spring cornland was being 
prepared because spring crops were sown much earlier in the 
year than they are today, January for oats and February for 
fitches, beans and peas not being considered too early. Equally 
with the winter corn ground, the spring cornland got its three 
plowings,”’ for two of which we today substitute cultivator and 
harrow. The didactic writers of the day say that there was little 


2° G. E. Fussell, “Soil classification in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” 
Pochvovdeniye [Pedology], XXVIII (Moscow, 1933), 409 ff. 


27 T have discussed the general practices in some detail in ““Farmer’s calendars from 
Tusser to Arthur Young,” Economic journal. Economic history supplement, II (1933), 
521-35. 
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or no variation in the methods of preparing the seed bed for any 
of the crops grown in the open fields, widely as the soil may have 
varied, and it is not in this respect that there were divergences 
between the practices of different districts. 

But there were emphatic differences in the implements used 
and in the teams hauling them. In the light lands of Norfolk 
and Lincoln a light plow drawn by two horses was used as early 
as 1614.78 In other parts of the country an altogether heavier 
and more primitive type of plow drawn by any number of oxen, 
ranging up to twelve, was used at a much later date. Sometimes 
two or three oxen were supplemented by a single horse, or may- 
be more.” In the midland counties the plow was more or less 
uniform in type, being a heavy structure with two wheels. It 
varied from county to county in the length of share beam and 
setting, many counties having each their own type.*® A gen- 
eral idea of the type in use may be obtained from Blith’s illustra- 
tion in The English improver improv’d (1652). In addition there 
was the ordinary foot plow, or plow without wheels. This was 
also widely distributed and used in accordance with local tradi- 
tion or the ideas of the individual combined with his experience 
of working his own particular soil. Beyond these slight differ- 
ences in implements there was probably very little difference in 
the general routine of the year’s work from the Thames to York- 
shire. Such diversity as can be traced is mainly in the course 
of cropping, and this is very much a matter of inference. 

There was also a measure of flexibility in the management of 
the open arable fields of the Midland counties, and in the outly- 
ing counties even more. As early as 1653 a certain part of the 
south field in an Oxfordshire manor was set aside by agreement 
to be hedged and each strip to be sowed only with peas or 

28 Barnaby Googe, The whole art of husbandry (London, 1614), p. 20b; Sir Richard 
Weston, A treatise concerning the husbandry and natural history of England (London, 
1742), preface by Samuel Hartlib (2d. ed.), p. 7. 

29 A. G. Ruston and Denis Whitney, Hooton Pagnell: the agricultural development of 
a Yorkshire parish (London, 1934), p. 165. C. S. Orwin, “The countryside of old. I, 
Agriculture and sport in 1635 depicted in a map of Laxton,” Country life, LXXV 
(1983), 478. 

% Joseph Blagrave, The epitome of the art of husbandry (London, 1669), p. 2. 
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vetches to be eaten on the land “as of late years hath been for- 
merly ordered.’ The cattle or horses of the occupiers were to 
be tethered on their own strips when the crop was ripe for eat- 
ing. The arrangement was called “a Hitchin.” About 1675 the 
preperation of the seed bed described above was common in 
Oxfordshire. In some parts a four-course rotation was followed: 
wheat, beans (the “‘bean-brush” being plowed in), then barley, 
and the fourth year fallow and summer tilth. Yard manure, the 
sheep fold, and chalk in the Chiltern district were the fertilizers. 


The three-course system was also general: wheat, if good land, 


miscellan, if poor, then barley and pulse and fallow. Cold weep- 
ing clay “they improve with Ray grass.”” Wheat seed was brined 
and limed against smut, and manured “‘not according to their 
judgment, but according to the quantities they have.” Near 
Banbury chippings of stones and near Watlington “tayler’s 
shreds” were used as fertilizers. In the Chiltern country sain- 
foin was grown as a fodder crop for cattle and sheep.” This de- 
scription of the farming of 1676 is probably applicable to the 
period immediately prior to the Civil War, for piece meal en- 
closure was already taking place** and may have made it possi- 
ble to adapt the rotations to an improved system of husbandry 
as the century progressed. Just after the Restoration, however, 
the country between Northampton and Oxford was for the most 
part uncultivated, “abounding in weeds,” but from Oxford to 
Dorchester and Bentley it was corn country; beyond that, 
mixed arable and pasture.*4 

The management of grazing in the county is made sufficiently 
explicit by information relating to Mapledurham and Great 

| Herbert Barnett, Glupton, the history of an Oxfordshire manor, “Oxfordshire Record 
Society,” V (Oxford, 1923), 69. 

® Robert Plot, The natural history of Oxfordshire (Oxford, 1676), pp. 239-50. 


33G. N. Clark, The manor of Elsfield (Oxford, 1927), p. 28. Cf. Trevelyan, England 
under the Stuarts, pp. 35 ff.; James, Social problems and policy during the Puritan revo- 
lution, 1640-1660, pp. 78 ff.; E. Lipson, Economic history of England. The age of mer- 
cantilism (London, 1931), pp. 395 ff.; R. H. Tawney, Religion and the rise of capital- 
ism (London, 1926), p. 259. 


34 Count Lorenzo Magalotti, Travels of Grand Duke Cosimo III through England... . 
1669 (London, 1821), pp. 247-77. 
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Rollright. In the former village a proportion of the common 
land was allotted to the lord in the early seventeenth century as 
the result of sharp practice on his part. He had been turning 
out all his cattle, except sheep, and that without right. To pre- 
vent this the freeholders, copyholders, and leaseholders allotted 
him part of the wastes as demesne and stinted their own com- 
mons.*® On this manor the common meadow was closed to graz- 
ing from February 2 to August 1 in each year but for the right 
of each tenant to tie and feed animals on his own strips; this 
latter right was abrogated from August 1 until Lady Day. No 
sheep were pastured on the meadows at any time of the year. 
The arable fields were broken for grazing at the same time as the 
common meadows, and the wheat stubbles opened to the sheep 
on October 13, the barley stubbles being used for these animals 
from All Saints’ Day. The summer fallow fields were lained and 
made several, and every tenant was obliged to make his bounds 
by September 21; the summer cornfields were closed to stock on 
February 24. No beast was allowed to run on the commons from 
Candlemas until May Day, and by a sensible precaution, a week 
was allowed to elapse before the cattle were turned into the 
stubble after harvest. An interesting statement is that the cop- 
pice woods were to lie at common for seven years after cutting, 
which must have been bad for the young growth. Another is 


that Chausey Heath laid at common pasture for five years, but * 


was sown (with grass seeds or otherwise?) two years in every 


seven. Similar regulations were made for the grazing rights at 
Great Rollright, although there are slight variations; at the ¢nd 
of the seventeenth century “the neighbourhood . . . . must-have 
been wild and bleak in those days for a great deal of the country 
was still nothing more than an extensive heath or moor.’’*’ 


% A. H. Cooke, The early history of Mapledurham, “Oxfordshire Record Society,” Vil 
(1925), App. VII, 194 ff. 


Thid., pp. 196-98. 


87 Reginald W. Jeffery, The manors and advowson of Great Rollright, ‘Oxfordshire 
Record Society,” IX (1927), 23-25, 47. 
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Northampton, though it lacked three f’s—fish, fowl, and 
fuel—** filled observers with admiration. It had 
manie and notable Sheepe pastures, rich feedings for Cattle, firtile Corne 
Groundes, and large Fields greatly inrichinge the industrious Husbandman. 
No Shire within this Land hath so little waste Grounds, for there is not in a 
maner anie part thereof, but is turned to some profitable Use.” 
Yet within the boundaries of the county there were three forests 
—Rockiugham, Whitewoode (Whittlewood), and Salcey.*° The 
county,’was famous for its pastures, and the grazing herds and 
and the large number of pigs kept were remarked upon 
wit admiration by Norden.*“' Despite such statements in sur- 
vews of the early years of the seventeenth century, the three- 
ld system is still in evidence and the methods of working 
dopted were not very different from those already observed in 
Oxfordshire.*? Some changes were taking place. Here and there 
enclosures were being made and fields made several, while on 
the demesne lands there was, if it had become possible to lay 
them apart from the open fields, a tendency to devote them to 
the profitable grazing of beasts and sheep rather than to keep 
them under the plow.** This tendency was somewhat balanced 
in Oxfordshire by plowing under coppice land.‘ 

Nottinghamshire is divided roughly into two parts by the na- 
ture of its soil: the clay and the sand. The former was arable, 
if the word “arable” may be taken to mean here open-field ara- 
ble. The sand, which was Sherwood, was being reclaimed piece- 
meal, but only for the system of convertible husbandry common 
to the poorer lands outside the central midland plain.“ The fen 

58 Diary of the Rev. John Ward, A.M. (1648-1679), arranged by Charles Severn (Lon- 
don, 1839), p. 133. 

8 John Norden, Speculi Britanniae pars altera .... Northampton... . 1610 (Lon- 
don, 1720), p. 24. 

 Thid., p. 29. “| Thid., pp. 31-32, 40. 

“ E. M. Leonard, loc. cit., p. 107. 

43 Reginald Lennard, pp. 44-50, 71-72, 80; Anon., Tracts relating to Northamptonshire. 
The customs of Yardley Hastings—1609 (Northampton, 1881), pp. 6 and 7. 

Tbid., p. 82. 

* J.D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the eighteenth century (London, 1932), pp. 156- 
58, 202, 204; Victoria county history of Nottinghamshire (London, 1910), II, 373. 
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and carr lands of the northeast of the county“ were still a part 
of the vast area of fen and marsh that stretched from the Wash 
almost to Cambridge. 

The southeast of Leicester was renowned for peas, beans, 
grain of all sorts, cattle and sheep, while in the northwest, where 
the county impinges upon the rising land, cattle and sheep were 
predominant. No doubt in the southeast the farming was gen- 
erally of the same type as that already described, although the 
nickname of the inhabitants, “Leicester bean belly,”’ seems to 
indicate a larger acreage than usual devoted to beans.*’ 

Derbyshire grew oats as the predominant grain, wheat being 
raised only on the more fertile land of the lower altitudes.‘* 
Farther to the east the open fields of the more low-lying dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire were farmed like other open fields. Some 
landlord’s restrictions, in addition to those of the manor court, 
are found here. In the parish of Hooton Pagnell an incoming 
tenant in 1621 was forbidden to sell any hay, straw, or manure 
off the premises—** a provision that may or may not have been 
common to other long leases, but was certainly a wise precau- 
tion in those days of limited supplies of manure and no knowl- 
edge of artificials. 

The counties lying between the Midland district and the east 
coast differed somewhat in their farming from those already de- 
scribed. In the early seventeenth century a great deal of fand in 
Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex was not fully exploited be- 
cause it needed reclamation. The vast area of the fen in Lin- 
coln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Norfolk was still 
used only for summer grazing when the water was low enough, 
and the inhabitants were only a few very poor fishermen and 
fowlers afflicted with malaria (known as ague) and the other 
diseases consequent upon their situation.®® In addition to marsh 


 Tbid., pp. 193-94. 47 Hermann Moll, System of geography (London, 1701). 

48 J. Charles Cox, Three centuries of Derbyshire annals (London, 1890), II, 189-91 
(shortage of supply is mentioned here). 

4° Ruston and Whitney, p. 176. 


5° See, however, H. C. Darby, “The human geography of the Fens before drainage,” 
Geographical journal, LXXX (1932), 420-35. 
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there was in Lincoln a wild uncultivated waste some thirty miles 
from north to south, known as Lincoln Heath, where only sheep 
and conies were to be seen. In those districts of the county 
where arable farming was practiced it seems probable that the 
work was still done in a traditional manner and that a crop-and- 
fallow rotation was often followed because the two-field system 
had not yet been superseded in the county.®! The county, how- 
ever, was only given, we may surmise, to enough arable farming 
to provide its own corn, and its main business was the grazing 
of its thin, ungainly cattle and long-legged sheep for the supply 
of London. The men of Lincoln indeed were in the habit of 
going so far afield as Beverley Market to buy oatmeal and to 
Driffield to buy seed peas. The oatmeal bought at Beverley 
was sold at Brigg and thereabouts. 

Norfolk also was a county with extensive sandy wastes and 
wide fens. In the remainder of the county there was light and 
heavy land in arable, and as an indication of the type of farm- 
ing practiced, we have an extremely interesting account-book 
of one George Elmdon for the eighties of the sixteenth century.** 
Since no great change took place in the following fifty years, his 
account is an exemplar of the Norfolk methods of our period. 
The annual form of his holding was winter corn, spring corn, and 
summer leys. After the harvest of 1584 he had 403 acres of 
winter-corn stubble to sow barley on in 1585, but 3 roods of this 
were to be sown with peas because it had been under barley. 
He had 133 acres of “Ollands” broken up before Christmas, 
1584, for barley, but the actual cropping of these lands was 
“Inde pease viii* di. rod, Otes iii", barley xlvi it di.” Forty-eight 
acres were summer ley, 613 acres winter corn and “messylyn,” 
but only 43 acres maslin. Professor Gray thinks that the “‘ol- 
lands” were either enclosed leys or strips in the open field which 
had been left in grass for a longer or shorter period. Much the 
same kind of cropping is found in the other years recorded. The 


5! Gray, pp. 440-41. 

8 Henry Best, Rural economy in Yorkshire in 1641, “Surtees Society,” XXXIII 
(Durham, 1857), 101. 

53 Cited by Gray, pp. 318 ff. 
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tenant here, although much of his land was in the open fields, is 
under no compulsion to crop all of it, and Gray shows that some 
was left in grass while other was cropped. He interprets “som- 
merlie”’ as fallow, but there is a possibility that this land may 
have received hayseed swept up from the floor of a hayloft. It 
is evident that the holding was not spread equally between three 
great open fields and that the tenant had a great deal of freedom 
in dealing with his land. The system, indeed, was a marked 
divergence from that generally adopted in the Midland counties. 
The evidence of grass strips, presumably for hay, intermixed 
with cultivated strips in Norfolk open fields seems to be corrobo- 
rated by a terrier of the glebelands belonging to the vicarage of 
West Bradenham.*‘ 

The counties between Norfolk and the Thames, Suffolk and 
Essex and Hertford® on the west, may all be numbered among 
the counties having numerous enclosures, but Suffolk and Essex 
_ were not free from marsh and waste ground. Elsewhere the out- 
lying counties, with the exception of a block of Dorset, Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire, and Berkshire,* had all either been enclosed 
direct from forest or waste or were still in a wild state. The last 
included a vast area of land of widely varying character. The 
Sussex Downs were grazed by some flocks, but there was a large 
area of the New Forest and of heath land in Hampshire running 
westward into Dorset covered with heath and ling. The line of 
the North Downs from Kent to Farnham and Bagshot was a wild 
waste which stretched well into Hampshire. The Berkshire 
Downs were grazed perhaps, but they must have been practical- 
ly in a state of nature, and they stretched in a wide sweep into 
Wiltshire. Somerset had a vast area of unreclaimed swamp and 
moor as well as the fertile Vale of Taunton and the wild waste 
of Exmoor. Devon had Dartmoor, and Cornwall its hills and 
wastes. All this country must have been practically uninhabit- 


5G. C. Carthew, A history of West and East Bradenham . .. . Norfolk (Norwich, 
1893), p. 66; Orwin, p. 477. Sykes in the arable fields were always in grass at Laxton, 
Northampton. Lord John W. Nicholas Hervey, The Ickworth survey book (Ipswich, 1893), 
p. 43 and elsewhere (this is in Suffolk). 

% Leonard, loc. cit., p. 137. 

% Tbid., p. 138; E. F. Gay, loc. cit., pp. 591-93; E. C. K. Gonner, loc. cit., p. 496. 
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ed. Again through Oxford and Gloucester another range, the 
Cotswolds, provided a gap in the cultivated and occupied land, 
although along the tune of these ranges there were droveways for 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

Much of Wales is wild mountain today, and was even less in- 
habited or accessible three hundred years ago. There were great 
heaths in Shropshire, and Stafford and Warwick still had exten- 
sive woodlands, although enclosures were being made there. 
Cheshire was famous for its dairies, but it had its wastes and 
forests, and farther north the country was almost uninhabited. 
Indeed, it has been said that much of Lancashire was settled in 
the nineteenth century.*’ Visitors to the moorlands will realize 
that their condition must have been desolate in the extreme in 
the days before the dry stone walls had been built to indicate 
the presence, near or remote, of human beings. 

Over such a wide area, distributed among the varying climatic 
conditions of the whole country and having a diversity of soils, 
the farming methods could never have been identical, and it is 
therefore necessary to examine the different farming zones in 
some detail. Suffolk had a character more or less of its own, al- 
though it could be topographically divided into three parts in 


‘the early seventeenth century. High Suffclk or the east was all 


grazing, only sufficient of the land being tilled to supply the 
local inhabitants; the middle parts were predominantly em- 
ployed in the same business, but the sandy, light soil area was 
more given to tillage and was champion, “having, however, great 
plenty of sheep.’* In the middle parts, where there was more 
tillage than in High Suffolk, the work was very hard and six 
strong horses to a plow were necessary. To ensure a good tilth 
this heavy land also needed more working than the normal 
three fallow plowings. The roller was used for compressing, and 
a fourth fallow plowing was often necessary. In land thus pre- 
pared, maslin, rye, or wheat was sown as winter corn, or else 
57 Leonard, loc. cit., p. 187. Cf., however, Alfred P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, 
The cotton trade and industrial Lancashire 1600-1780 (Manchester, 1931), pp. 25-28. 


58 Robert Reyce, Suffolk in the seventeenth century, 1618, with notes by Lord Francis 
Hervey (London, 1902), p. 26. 
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barley in the following March or April. Two crops were regard- 
ed as the economic limit for arable farmers here, although 
toward the end of a lease some unscrupulous tenants worked 
out the land by taking more crops in succession in spite of the 
small returns. The good farmer never took more than two crops, 
sometimes only one before fallowing, and his profit was better.*® 
The enterprising character of the Suffolk farmer is proved by 
Tusser’s success in growing wheat and barley on land that never 
grew it before his time.” 

The county was renowned for its butter although its cheese 
was not considered so good. These were sent by sea, the butter 
for the London market and the cheese for the supply of the 
navy, and because dairying then was always combined with pig- 
feeding, droves of pigs went to London along the roads to supply 
the same demands. Horse- and sheep-breeding were also great 
industries, the Suffolk punch, or its anccstors of those days, al- 
ways having been famous; but no goats were kept—a further 
evidence of advanced husbandry." The dairies were large for 
the time, being comparable in size with those of Cheshire, and 
numbering forty, fifty, and sometimes sixty head of milch kine.” 
They were individually larger than those in the fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire, but no documentary evidence of their management 
remains; it is probable that the system of management was 
much the same, the chief difference being in the number of stock 
kept. Indeed, it is likely that a similar system was followed in 
most of the marshland grazing areas of the country, not only of 
the fen in the eastern counties, but also in the marshes of the 
Thames basin, and in Somerset, because the problem of the 
seventeenth-century grazier or dairyman was predominantly 
one of feed rather than of quality of stock. He had to depend 
upon grassland and its products, there being no concentrates or 
roots; the supply of grass, hay, and straw dictated the number 
of beasts that could be carried over the winter. Stock and dairy 


59 Tbid., p. 29. 


* Thomas Tusser, Five hundreth pointes of good husbandrie (London, 1580; Mavor’s 
ed., 1912), p. 33. 


© Reyce, pp. 37-38, 42. ® Thid., p. 38. 
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farming was mainly a question of pasture conservation, the 
breeding being largely a matter of “the haphazard union of 
nobody’s son with everybody’s daughter,’’® although there was 
some rough attempt to maintain the low standards of the day, 
which estimated 600 pounds as the average weight of a beast.*4 
Milk yields were corresponding, a gallon at a meal not to be 
despised, a gallon and a half good, two gallons rare and extraor- 
dinary; milking was done twice a day, it being Markham’s 
opinion that the yield from three-times milking did not equal 
that of twice. In West Cornwall these standards are not great- 
ly exceeded today. 


[To be concluded} 
G. E. 


Ministry OF AGRICULTURE 
Lonvon 


63 Ernle (ed. 1922), p. 181. 

64 Letters and papers of the Verney family down to the end of the year 1639, “Camden 
Society,” LVI (London, 1853), 87; A. H. A. Hamilton, Quarter sessions from Queen 
Elizabeth to Queen Anne (London, 1878), p. 9; G. C. Broderick, English land and Eng- 
lish landlords (London, 1881), p. 49 n. 

% Gervase Markham, The English housewife (London, 1637), p. 192. 


® W. H. Long and N. F. McCann, A study of foods fed to livestock in West Cornwall 
1931-32, Farmers’ Report, Sec. III, No. 5 (Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, 1933). 


RUSSIA’S PRIVATEERING PROJECTS OF 1878 


A PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF RUSSIAN- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


INCE the time of Catherine the Great and her declaration 
of Armed Neutrality, the relations between Russia and 
the United States, with a very few exceptions, and those 

of a more recent period, have been particularly friendly. This 
attitude of friendliness was exceptionally apparent during the 
reign of Emperor Alexander II (1855-81). Such acts as the 
Convention of 1854, concerning the rights of neutrals at sea,! 
American support of Russia during the Crimean War,? Russia’s 
firm support of the federal government during the Civil War,* 
and the missions of Admirals Lessovsky and Popov, in 1863,‘ 
although ostensibly directed against England, are ample proofs 
of the mutual friendliness of the two nations. American press 
and public opinion did not hesitate to compare Alexander II, the 
liberator of the serfs, to Lincoln, the emancipator of the slaves. 
When the first attempt on the life of the Russian emperor was 
made by Karakosov in 1866, congress expressed the feeling of 
the entire American nation by adopting unanimously a resolu- 
tion expressing gratification upon the occasion of his providen- 
tial escape from death.> An analogy was drawn between Kara- 
kosov and Booth; and Russia, of all the European countries, 
was most highly esteemed. 

During the entire period of the eastern crisis and the Turko- 
Russian War, the government of the United States maintained 

1 William M. Malloy, Compilation of treaties in force (Washington, 1904), pp. 664-65. 

2E. A. Adamov, “Russia and the United States at the time of the Civil War,” 


Journal of modern history, II (1930), 592; Frank Golder, “Russian-American relations 
during the Crimean War,” American historical review, XXXI (1926), 462-77. 
3 Adamoy, loc. cit., p. 595. 
‘Frank A. Golder, “The Russian fleet and the Civil War,” American historical 
review, XX (1915), 801-12; E. A. Adamov, loc. cit., pp. 597-602. 
5 Congressional Globe, 1866, pp. 2384 and 2546. 
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a friendly attitude toward Russia, which manifested itself espe- 
cially during the reconstruction and equipment of three Ameri- 
can-bui!t vessels and the construction of a fourth by Russia, at 
Cramp’s shipyards in Philadelphia. These vessels were to be 
used as cruisers against Great Britain.® 

At the height of the eastern crisis, in the first part of Novem- 
ber, 1876, when threatening clouds of war with England gath- 
ered over Russia, the Russian envoy to the United States, 
Nicholas Shishkin, received a request from the minister of the 
navy which embarrassed him considerably. He was asked 
whether, in the archives of the legation, there was any trace of 
the privateering plans which had been elaborated by Admiral 
Lessovsky’s officers during the squadron’s sojourn in the United 
States in 1863. If such traces should be found, Shishkin was to 
compose a detailed memorandum and forward it without delay 
to St. Petersburg.’ Unfortunately, no trace of this project was 
to be found at the Russian legation in Washington. However, 
Shishkin remembered that one of the officers of Admiral Lessov- 
sky’s expedition was at that time in the United States delegated 
by the ministry of the navy to represent it at the Philadelphia 
Exposition. He was Captain Leonid Pavlovich Semetschkin, 
aide de camp to H.I.H. Grand Duke Constantine Nikolayevich, 
the latter a brother of Emperor Alexander II, and grand ad- 
miral of the Russian navy.* He readily recalled the details of 
the plan in the formulation of which he had had his share, and, 

6 There is very little literature on this subject, because all the attention of diplomats 
and historians has been centered upon the more spectacular formation of the Volunteer 
Fleet with funds collected by public subscription and intended to serve the same purpose 
as the American-built ships, purchased with government funds. However, some refer- 
ences to the subject of this article can be found in a number of studies, such as: S. S. 
Tatishchev, Imperator Aleksandr II (St. Petersburg, 1903), II, 158; S. F. Bemis (ed.), 
American secretaries of state and their diplomacy (New York, 1928), VII, 245; Diplo- 
matic reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 1837-1862 (London, 1894), II, 197-98. 
The most complete description of the episode is given in I. Y. Butkovsky, “Taintstven- 
naya expeditsiya v Ameriku v 1878 godu,” Istorichesky vyestnik, XI (1883), 601-18. 
The unprinted material for this study is to be found in the archives of the State Depart- 
ment, the Public Record Office, and the private papers of Mr. Wharton Barker, in the 
MS Division of the Library of Congress, the latter being used here for the first time. 

7 Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 602. 

8 Pamyatnaya knishka morskogo vyedomstva na 1878 god (St. Peter sburg, 1878), p. 187 
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after studying the neutrality laws which were in effect in the 
United States, presented his opinion recommending the plan. 
This document was forwarded to St. Petersburg by Shishkin, 
and there it obtained the approval both of the ministry of the 
navy and of the emperor. By that time, however (December, 
1876), the strain upon Anglo-Russian relations had lessened; so 
Captain Semetschkin’s memorandum was safely disposed of in 
the archives of the ministry of the navy.° 

When, in the spring of 1878, it became obvious that Russia 
had defeated the Turks and that she was determined to reap 
the fruits of her victory, England found herself in the grip of a 
widespread press propaganda directed against Russia. From 
the very beginning of the eastern crisis of 1875-78, the govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield adopted a definitely anti-Russian 
policy, and strove to achieve, by any available means, a posi- 
tion from which she might dictate to Russia.!° One should not 
be surprised, then, by the anti-Russian tone of the Conservative 
press, which was openly accused, in some quarters, of having 
deliberately agitated the nation with the prospects of a war with 
Russia until almost all hopes of maintaining peace had to be 
given up, owing to a “blind jealousy of that Power [Russia], and 
the superstitious dread of its advent on the Bosphorus.” But 
it is surprising, indeed, to find the same sentiments which in- 
spired Lord Beaconsfield’s policy expressed in the writings of his 
political opponent, Gladstone, who stated that England had “a 
legitimate ground for jealousy of Russia.””!? Thus worked upon 
from both sides, English public opinion reached a high pitch of 
excitement during the month of February and of near-hysteria 
after the signing of the Treaty of San Stefano, on March 3. To- 
ward the end of March, a report from St. Petersburg appeared 
in the London Times which sounded the keynote of the situa- 
tion: 

® Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 603. 

10 G. E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (New York, 1912), V, 
274-75. 
“The policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s government,” Fraser's magazine, XCVII 


(1878), 140. 
2 W. E. Gladstone, “The peace to come,”’ Nineteenth century, III (1878), 215. 
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It appears that England must either declare war for the purpose of dimin- 
ishing Russian prestige, or inflict upon her some humiliation in the matter of 
form..... But, now when rivers of Russian blood have been shed, the 
nation will not consent to a humiliation even in form.” 


In the face of such a situation, Russia began to fear once more 
that she would have to fight England if she were going to retain 
the advantages of her victory.'* This fear increased after the 
resignation of the pacifically inclined Lord Derby and the as- 
sumption of the foreign secretaryship by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, who was considered to have made up his mind that war 
with Russia was inevitable.” Then someone remembered Cap- 
tain Semetschkin’s project; it was discovered in the archives of 
the ministry of the navy and taken as a basis for a vast plan of © 
privateering. 

Although Russia was a party to the Declaration of Paris of 
April 16, 1856, by the terms of which privateering was abolished, 
and although she had reiterated her adherence to that Declara- 
tion by an imperial ukase made public by the senate on May 19, 
1877,'° the press and public opinion urged the government to 
disregard these obligations. They argued that as the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856 had been abrogated by the London Protocol of 
1871, the Declaration of Paris ipso facto was null and void.!? 
Disregarding a learned refutation of this false interpretation by 
Professor Frédéric de Martens, published in the semi-official 
Journal de Saint-Pétersbourg, the government inclined toward 
the revival of privateering. Letters of marque were to be issued 
and men-of-war fitted out to prey upon British commerce. In 
December, 1877, the emperor had appointed a special commis- 
sion for the purpose of investigating the possibilities of Russia’s 
buying, equipping, and arming cruisers in the United States of 
America. The solution of the question was difficult, for two 

18 London Times, March 25, 1878. 

14S. S. Tatishchev, II, 469. 

18 Miinster to Biilow, March 29 and April 2, 1878, Die grosse Politik der Européischen 
Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27), II, 249, 257. 

16 Sobranye morskikh uzakoneniy y postanovleniy za 1877 god (St. Petersburg, 1878), 
pp. 1053-57. 


17 Diplomatic reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 1873-1862, Il, 197. 
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reasons: (1) Russia’s finances were not strong enough to bear 
the expense of the twenty cruisers originally proposed; and (2) 
the recent settlement of the “Alabama” claims in favor of the 
United States made the Russian government fear that there 
might be serious objections in Washington to her projects, espe- 
cially since, in the ukase of May 19, 1877, she had specifically 
stated that she would observe the obligations under the terms 
of the Declaration of Paris in her relations with all powers, in- 
cluding Spain and the United States, which had not adhered to 
the Declaration.'® Finally, it was decided to purchase only 
three or four ships, and to do so as quickly as possible in order 
to clear port before the outbreak of hostilities.‘? Alexander II 
received Captain Semetschkin in a private audience on April 8, 
1878, and, after discussing the proposal at length, became con- 
vinced of its utility and practicability. He then gave orders to 
proceed with the project at once.”° Five days later, on April 13, 
the expedition, under the command of Captain-Lieutenant 
Grippenberg, left Port Baltic on board a German ship “‘Cim- 
bria,” chartered by the Russian government for six months. Its 
goal was Southwest Harbor, Maine.”* Though this expedition 
was surrounded by great secrecy, the news leaked out, and by 
April 20, Wickham Hoffman, American minister to St. Peters- 
berg, sent the following code telegram to William M. Evarts, 
secretary of state: “Learn good authority, steamer left Port 
Baltic, Saturday, with 66 officers 600 sailors Russian Navy, to 
man three steamers built at Philadelphia.”” According to Hoff- 


18 Sobranye morskikh uzakoneniy, p. 1054. 
19 Voyennaya entsiklopedya (St. Petersburg, 1911), I, 180. 
2 Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 604. 1 Thid., p. 606. 


* Hoffman to Evarts, telegram, April 20, 1878, State Department archives (here- 
after cited as “S.D.”’), 1878, Russia, Vol. XX XIII, No. 28. 

Hoffman confirmed his telegram the same day in a letter to the secretary of state: 
“Sir: I have learned today from a respectable source that the Hamburg steamer 
‘Cimbria’ chartered by the Russian government, left Port Baltic near Reval on Satur- 
day last with 66 officers and 600 sailors of the Russian Navy to man the steamers built 
for the Russian government at Philadelphia. 

“T know of no reason why Russia or any other power should not build war vessels in 
the United States, if it sees fit, but in view of the present threatening relations between 
Russia and Great Britain, I have thought you might wish to be advised of this circum- 
stance and have therefore telegraphed you.” 
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man’s confidential letter to the secretary of state,”* this informa- 
tion was received from someone who obtained it directly from 
Captain Semetschkin. 

Five days later, the New York Herald published a telegram 
from its special correspondent at St. Petersburg and relayed 
from London, under the date of April 24, announcing the sail- 
ing of “65 officers and a crew of the Russian Navy,” for the 
United States. And under the caption of ““What will be done?” 
the paper stated that this news “brings the Washington govern- 
ment face to face with the great question of international duty 
toward two great nations.’ 

The “‘Cimbria” reached Southwest Harbor on April 28 and 
created quite a sensation.” American and English newspapers 
had already commented on the rumor that Russia was to resort 
to privateering,” and now that a crew, ostensibly for a number 
of privateers, had reached the shores of the United States the 
press hastened to find in the fact confirmation of the erstwhile 
rumors. Articles entitled: “Crews for privateers,” ‘““The myste- 
rious steamer, Maine’s ‘What is it?’,” ““Maine’s sensation,” 
“American war rumors,” etc., began to appear almost daily in 
the leading newspapers.”’ In the meantime, Hoffman wrote to 
the secretary of state: 


I deem it proper to inform you, that the Emperor is reported to have de- 
clared that in case of war [between Russia and Great Britain] he would not 
allow himself to be bound by the Treaty of Paris and that he would issue 
letters of marque to any vessel that would accept them. My informant was 
told this by Captain Semetschkin of the Russian Navy, aide-de-camp to the 
Grand Duke Constantine and that officer added, that he had been designated 
to proceed to the U.S. for the purpose of issuing such letters.” 


The same question was raised in a report to the New York 
Herald from Washington, in which a member of the British lega- 


23 Hoffman to Evarts, April 24, 1878, S.D., Vol. XX XIII, No. 30. 

24 New York Herald, April 25, 1878. 

* Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 608; New York Herald, April 30, 1878; Philadelphia In- 
quirer, April 30, 1878; dispatch from Ellsworth, Me. 

% Philadelphia Inquirer, April 26, 1878; London Times, April 29, 30, 1878. 

7 New York Herald, May 1, 2, 7, 1878; Philadelphia Inquirer, May 1-4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 
1878; London Times, May 1, 3, 4, 1878. 

8 Hoffman to Evarts, April 24, 1878, S.D., Vol. XX XIII, No. 30. 
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tion was quoted as saying that the Legation has “no direct knowl- 
edge of letters of marque, but is convinced of their existence.” 

On May 13, Captain Semetschkin, accompanied by his wife 
and three aides, landed in New York.*® Russia’s privateering 
projects had reached an active phase. 

Captain Semetschkin’s first acts upon his arrival were to see 
his personal friend, Wharton Barker, and Nicholas Shishkin, the 
Russian minister to the United States.*! Wharton Barker (1846- 
1921), founder of the firm Barker Brothers & Co., Bankers and 
Brokers, in Philadelphia,*® and American representative of Bar- 
ing Brothers, the London bankers,** had served as banker for 
the Russian Commission during the Exposition at Philadelphia, 
in 1876,** and was to play a prominent part in the episode here 
described. Upon instructions from the Russian government he 
had organized a fictitious steamship company, apparently for 
the purpose of carrying regular freight and passenger service be- 
tween San Francisco and the coast of Alaska.* It was natural, 
therefore, for Barker to inform American shipping and ship- 
building companies that he was a prospective buyer of three or 
four steamships. In fulfilment of Semetschkin’s instructions, a 
secret agreement was arrived at between himself and Barker, 
according to which Barker was to purchase on his own as many 
ships as he was ordered, to effect such alterations and additions 
as were prescribed to him, and to lead those ships under cover 
of the American flag into the open ocean at such a time as would 
be convenient for the Russian government. He was to receive 
advance payments for all the necessary expenses, but the final 
settlement was to be effected after the completion of all other 
obligations by both parties. When engaging the captain, offi- 
cers, and crew, Barker was to follow Semetschkin’s instructions 

29 New York Herald, May 2, 1878. 

% Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 610; Philadelphia Inquirer, May 14, 1878 (interview with 
Captain Semetschkin, in charge of Russian naval operations in the United States). 


* Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 610. 

% Personal letter of Rodman Barker, his son, to the author, May 10, 1932. 

33 Independent, LVI (1904), 645. 

34 Sir Edward Thornton to Salisbury, May 20, 1878, Public Record Office MSS, 
Foreign Office (hereafter cited as “F.O.”), 5/1647, No. 147. 

% Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 612. 
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and to conclude a regular contract before a notary public in or- 
der to quiet suspicious authorities. After having brought the 
ships beyond the recognized territorial waters’ zone, Barker was 
to transfer to the agent of the Russian government—Semetsch- 
kin—in the presence of necessary witnesses and a notary public, 
all his rights to these ships accompanied by a regular bill of sale 
for a price previously agreed upon. After this the Americans 
were to lower their flag, take place on a chartered boat, which 
was to bring them back to town, and the Russian captains were 
to assume command, raise their naval flags, and receive guns, 
shells, ammunition, mines, etc., which were to be delivered by 
special steamers. The transformation of peaceful merchantmen 
into naval cruisers completed, the squadron was to proceed to a 
destination as per instructions received.* 

Such was the plan which Semetschkin communicated to 
Shishkin, to the latter’s great annoyance, for he was now called 
to protect diplomatically a very risky venture of the Russian 
ministry of the navy.*” During the subsequent development of 
the project, Shishkin preferred to be absent from Washington 
most of the time in order to avoid answering embarrassing 
questions from Secretary Evarts.** 

On his way back from Washington to New York, where he 
had established his residence at Everett House,*® Semetschkin 
stopped in Philadelphia and gave a formal order to Wharton 
Barker for the purchase of the first ship of the series, the “State 
of California,” which was being completed at Cramp’s ship- 
yards: 


Barker Brotuers AND Co., 
Bankers & Brokers 
No. 28 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, May 15, 1878. 
Wharton Barker, Esq., 
Dear Str: Please purchase for my account the steamship “State of Cali- 
fornia” and pay for same Four hundred thousand ($400,000—) as per con- 
tract with “The William Cramp & Son’s Ship and Engine Building Co.” 


% Ibid., pp. 612-13. 37 Tbid., p. 611. 
38 Memorandum for file, May 18, June 10, 1878, S.D., Russia, notes, Vol. VIII; 
Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 615. 


39 Semetschkin to Barker, telegram, June 18, 1878, Wharton Barker’s papers (here- 
after cited as “W.B.P.”); a loc. cit., p. 613. 
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Further you will give instructions to “The William Cramp & Son’s Ship and 
Engine Building Company” to at once make such alterations as I and my 
officers order. Please secure Insurance against fire. 
Yours very truly, 
(s) Caprarn L. P. Semetscukin, 
Russian Imperial Navy.” 

This first purchase was shortly followed by two others—those 
of the “Columbus,” “swiftest cvasting steamer of American 
merchant service,“ for the sum of $275,000, and of the “Sara- 
toga”’ for $335,000. An order for the construction of a fourth 
ship at Cramp’s shipyard was given in July of the same year, 
and the price fixed at $275,000.‘* These ships came to be known 
as “Europe,” “Asia,” “‘Africa,” and “Zabiaka.’’** 

The first three were placed on the lists cf the Russian fleet in 
the Baltic by an imperial order of June 10, promulgated by the 
Grand Duke Constantine, on July 15, 1878," though at that 
time they were still under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
known under their old names and owned legally by Wharton 
Barker, an American citizen.” 

Barker’s réle did not end with the purchase of ships. He re- 
mained Russia’s fiduciary agent throughout the execution of 
this project, and purchased in his own name, but for the ac- 
count of the Russian government, not only all of the usual 
equipment for the ships and their crews, but also guns,” gun- 
powder,** cartridges,*® ete. For these services Barker was 
decorated by the Russian government with the Order of St. 


 W.B.P. This letter, as all others from Semetsckhin to Barker, were written on 
Barker’s business stationery. 

“| London Times, May 21, 1878, telegram from Philadelphia. 

 Semetschkin to Barker, May 23 and $1, 1878, W.B.P. 

43 Semetschkin to Barker, July 15, 1878, ibid. 

“4 Voyennaya entsiklopedya, p. 180. 

4 Sobranye morskikh uzakoneniy, p. 91. 

Copies of registry, port of Philadelphia, for “State of California,” and “Colum- 
bus,”” December 19, 1878, and for “Saratoga,” January 6, 1879, W.B.P. 

47 Semetschkin to Barker, telegram, August 30, 1878, ibid. 

48 Semetschkin to Barker, letter, July 15, 1878, ibid. 

 Semetschkin to Barker, letter, July 27, 1878, ibid. 
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Stanislas, and received in private audience by Alexander IT on 
August 17, 1879, during a trip to Russia.*° 

The British government, unreservedly supported by a thor- 
oughly propagandized public opinion and an alarmist press, took 
early meusures to be informed in detail about the Russian ac- 
tivities in the United States. As early as April 16, Captain Pim 
put a question to the chancellor of the exchequer in the house of 
commons, concerning statements in the press with reference to 
Russia’s intention to arm privateers and issue letters of marque 
in case of war with England, asking “whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will, before it is too late, demand the intentions of 
Russia with respect to their employment of privateers or ‘letters 
of marque’ in the event oi war?” To this the chancellor of the 
exchequer replied: “Sir, I have seen statements to that effect, 
and also many other statements equally alarming. I can only 
say that we have received no official information on the sub- 
ject.” He expressed the hope, however, that, “considering that 
Russia was a party to the Declaration of Paris, under which 
privateering was abolished, it is not to be expected that any 
such measures would be adopted on her part.’”®! 

With the arrival of the “Cimbria” in Southwest Harbor, the 
British representatives in the United States became extremely 
active. On May 2, barely four days after the “Cimbria’s” land- 
ing, the British consul of Portland, Maine, went to Southwest 
Harbor to watch her movements.” The next day he was joined 
by Rear Admiral W. Gore-Jones, British naval attaché, who 
expressed a desire to see the ship’s manifest and tried to board 
the steamer, but failed in both attempts.** Thereafter the Brit- 
ish consul remained in Southwest Harbor alone almost “‘con- 
tinuously on the wharf watching every movement of the officers 
and the crew.”** On May 7, Sir Edward Thornton, British min- 

80 Wharton Barker, “The secret of Russia’s friendship,” Independent, LVI (1904), 
645-46 


51 Hansard’s parliamentary debates, 3d ser., CCXXXIX (London, 1878), cols. 1369- 
70. 


82 London Times, May 3, 1878 (report on “Cimbria’’). 
58 Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 616; Philadelphia Inquirer, May 4, 1878. English visitors. 
54 Philadelphia Inquirer, May 6, 1878, the “Cimbria.” 
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ister in Washington, reported that a large price had been offered 
by Russian agents for a steamer almost completed at Cramp’s 
shipyard in Philadelphia, and supposed her to be the “State of 
California.”** And on May 16, i.e., the day after Semetschkin 
had authorized Barker to effect the purchase, the British min- 
ister telegraphed to the foreign secretary: “It is almost certain 
that the Russian officers have now purchased the steamer 
“State of California.”** On the same day, Rear Admiral W. 
Gore-Jones made an offer for the “State of California” raising 
the price agreed upon by Semetschkin by $100,000. “When it 
was found that the Russians had really got the vessel or ex- 
pected to get it, an additional $100,000 (in all $600,000) was 
offered.”*’? On May 20, Sir Edward reported to the foreign office 
by telegram: “There is now no doubt that the steamer ‘State 
of California’ has been purchased for the Russian government, 
though ostensibly she has been sold to Mr. Barker, an Ameri- 
can, who was banker for the Russian Commission during the 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. .... At the same time 
he communicated this news to Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, 
commanding the British naval forces on the Atlantic station.*® 
On May 21, Sir Edward reported the sale “to a Russian agent” 
of the “Columbus,’’® and this two days before Semetschkin 
gave the authorization to Barker for its purchase. This informa- 
tion was also communicated to Admiral Sir Astley Cooper 

The same day, Sir John Holker, the attorney-general, was 
asked in the house of commons by Mr. Gourley 
if his attention has been called to the alleged purchase and equipment by the 
Russian government and Russian subjects of United States’ steamships for 
the purpose of being employed and commissioned as public Privateers; and, 


if he can state how far the allegations are correct, and the nature of the re- 
sponsibilities attaching to the United States Government under the Treaty 


58 Thornton to Salisbury, May 7, 1878, F.O., 5/1647, No. 126. 

5 May 16, 1878, ibid., No. 138. 

57 Memorandum for file, May 18, 1878, S.D., Russia, notes, Vol. VIII. 

58 Thornton to Salisbury, May 20, 1878, F.O., 5/1647, No. 147. 

59 Tbhid. 69 May 21, 1878, ibid., Nos. 149 and 150. 
61 May 27, 1878, ibid., No. 160. 
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of Washington, and to the Russian Government and Russian subjects under 
the Declaration of Paris, should the vessels in question, or ships of other neu- 
tral countries be commissioned for the capture of British shipping in the 
event of War? 


Sir John answered this by stating that 


steamships have been recently purchased in the United States by persons who 
are said to be acting on behalf of the Russian Government; but Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information which would lead them to believe that these 
vessels are intended, in the event of War, to be commissioned and employed 
as privateers. 


The attorney general concluded by saying: 

Her Majesty’s Government have no reason to apprehend that either the 
United States or Russia would depart from the rules binding them under 
the Treaty of Washington and the Declaration of Paris respectively.” 

Meanwhile the press continued to spread its alarmist rumors. 
On May 21, an editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer discussed 
the report that England had asked the tsar for a categorical ex- 
planation of his measures for fitting out cruisers in the United 
States, and concluded that this step “might precipitate unpleas- 
antnesses.’’®* Judging from the news items in the London Times 
of that period, Russia’s activity worried the English greatly. A 
dispatch from Philadelphia, dated May 3, states that New York 
underwriters were receiving applications for war risks from 
British vessels on account of the rumor that Russia was to issue 
letters of marque in the United States.** Another dispatch from 
the same correspondent reads in part: 


Russian operations in the United States have reached a point at which 
England will probably deem it proper to take notice of them... . over 
twenty officers besides several American ship-brokers are occupied in these 
schemes. They retain counsel so that while straining the laws to the utmost 
they may not actually infringe them. They are, however, closely watched by 
British representatives and complain that this impedes their movements. 


As soon as the news of the purchase of the “State of California” 
leaked into the press, New York brokers raised insurance premi- 
ums for British vessels 2 per cent. England seemed to be at a 
disadvantage. 

® Hansard’s parliamentary debates, 3d ser., CCXL (1878), cols., 357-58. 

83 Philadelphia Inquirer, May 21, 1878. *5 Tbid., May 16, 1878. 

* London Times, May 4, 1878. % Butkovsky, loc. cit., p. 615. 
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There was another question which preoccupied the minds of 
British statesmen, and that was the reported connection be- 
tween Russia’s operations in America and Fenianism, the lead- 
ers of which were reported to have promised to raise from five 
thousand to six thousand men in the United States for Russian 
service.’ A Philadelphia dispatch to the New York Herald 
hinted that these Irishmen were to descend upon Nova Scotia 
or New Brunswick.®* A dispatch from Dublin to the London 
Times, dated May 8, gives a résumé of articles in the leading 
Irish press concerning Russia’s daring enterprise across the At- 
lantic: 

The “Irishman” is delighted to hear that the war storm is rising in the west 
and thre«.tening England’s prosperity and prestige in all directions. This is 
glorious news to Ireland: the “Cimbria” is still safe in American waters and 
the “Irishman” laughs as he sees in his patriotic imagination, the English 
consul sitting ashore on a lonely rock, with the Union Jack wrapped around 
his shoulders, his eyes in a fixed stare on the shapely hull and rakish masts 
of the “Cimbria.”® 


Needless to say, all these rumors connecting Russia with Irish 
insurgents were without the slightest foundation in fact. 

Nevertheless, the British government decided to use all avail- 
able means to protect itself against Russia’s privateering plans, 
although one would have expected the British to be aware that 
Russia was by this time pursuing the perfectly legitimate aim of 
equipping regularly commissioned cruisers and not privateers. 

Upon receipt of information from Thornton, Admiral Key 
dispatched the gunboat “‘Sirius”’ to the coast of Maine to watch 
the “Cimbria,” and gave orders to British war vessels at Ber- 
muda and Halifax to be in readiness “to cruise alorg the Ameri- 
can coasts if necessary.””° At the same time Sir Edward en- 
gaged in a diplomatic duel with Secretary Evarts in an attempt 
to force the government of the United States to stop Russia’s 
activity, while Shishkin, in the réle of the villain malgré lui, re- 
luctantly held the cape and sword for Evarts and for Sir Ed- 
ward in turn. 


87 Tbid., and London Times, May 4, 1878. 6? London Times, May 20, 1878. 
68 New York Herald, May 2, 1878. 70 Tbid., May 24, 1878. 
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One of Secretary Evart’s biographers quotes Senator Hoar as 
saying that “Evarts’ capacities as a diplomatist are not known 
and that during his tenure he conducted some very delicate 
negotiations with much skill.”’”' This statement may well refer 
to the case under study. 

When, on May 17, Sir Edward mentioned to Evarts “the 
names of certain vessels for the purchase of which it was re- 
ported that the Russians were negotiating,” the secretary said 
that “he presumed Sir Edward had no objection to the purchase 
of vessels of mercantile build, in time of peace by the Russians.” 
To this Sir Edward replied that he had not.” 

Previous to this Evarts had had two conversations with the 
Russian minister, on May 6 and on May 11, during which 
Russia’s problems were frankly discussed. Shishkin informed 
the secretary of state that his government had the intention of 
buying and arming some ships in the United States and asked 
whether that could be done. Evarts replied that “the sale of 
arms and munitions of war was free,” but warned that Russia 
should not get “into bad relations with the United States in the 
matter of the latter’s neutral rights and obligations,” because 
this would serve the designs of England. Shishkin reassured the 
secretary “that his government and himself would take care to 
give no occasion for it.”’”* During the second interview he added 
that if arming the ships in the United States “were not permit- 
ted, then they might be armed at sea, or at (say) Santo Domin- 
go.”’* He reiterated this statement in an interview following 
that of Sir Edward.” 

Hardly content with the assurances given by Shishkin, which 
were communicated to him by the secretary of state, to the 
effect that Russia did not intend to use privateers or break the 
law by arming cruisers within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, Sir Edward, stating bluntly that Shishkin was not being 


™ Horace H. Hagen, Eight great American lawyers (Oklahoma City, 1924), p. 286. 
7 Memorandum for file, May 17, 1878, S.D., Great Britain, notes, Vol. CIII. 

73 Memorandum for file, May 6, 1878, S.D., Russia, Vol. VIII. 

74 May 11, 1878, ibid. 7 May 18, 1878, ibid. 
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kept informed by his government “‘of what was proposed and of 
the movements now going on,’’” insisted that the secretary of 
state by the Act of 1818 was under obligation to prevent the 
arming and fitting of men-of-war within the jurisdiction of the 
United States not only in time of war but also in time of peace.” 
Evarts considered, however, that the Act of 1818, being a neu- 
trality act, was operative in time of war only,”* although he had 
previously informed Shishkin that there was some dispute as to 
whether the terms of this act applied only to a state of war.” 
This raised an interesting question of interpretation, especially 
since in their arguments Evarts and Sir Edward referred to dif- 
ferent sections of the act and both had in view the possible ap- 
plication of this act to the activity of the Russian government; 
whereas, had it been applied to the person of Wharton Barker, 
it would have placed Russia in a very embarrassing position and 
perhaps would even have cut her projects at their very root. 

From the moment of the “Cimbria’s” arrival in Southwest 
Harbor, the question arose: What attitude will the United 
States government take? On May 5, the New York World 
credited Assistant Secretary of State Seward with the following 
statement: 

It would not be in accordance with treaty stipulations for the United States 
authorities to permit, in time of war, expeditions to be fitted out in this country 
to prey upon the commerce or assist either of the belligerent nations. But in 
time of peace the presumption is that all missions or expeditions organized in 
this country are for peaceful purposes, and until it could be proved that the 
reverse is the case the United States government is not bound to interfere.” 


To this statement the Providence Journal took exception and 
exclaimed: 


Is this the law of due diligence? .... Did we so act in the case of the 
“Estelle?” Was it not the very ground of our allegation in the matter of 
the “Alabama” that we presented to the British government reasonable 
grounds for its moving to ascertain the facts, which reasonable and prime 
facie case is ignored 

7 Memorandum for file, May 23, 1878, S.D., Great Britain, notes, Vol. CIII. 

™ Thornton to Salisbury, confidential, May 27, 1878, F.O., 5/1648, No. 160. 

78 Thid. 

7 Memorandum for file, May 18, 1878, S.D., Russia, notes, Vol. VIII. 
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An editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer analyzed the text of 
the Act of 1818 and concluded that the United States govern- 
ment did not need to wait for a declaration of war to suppress a 
hostile expedition.*? And the London Times quoted an article 
in the Solicitors’ Journal which stated that in 1848, during an 
armistice between Denmark and the Germanic Confederation, 
the American government had prevented the sailing of a ship 
fitted out by the Germanic Confederation, and concluded that 
the existence of a state of war is not necessary in order that the 
government may act.** 

In the meantime Sir Edward reported to Salisbury that he 
could not determine Evarts’ position: 


It has been impossible to discover what will be the exact course of the 
United States government. ... . 84 T have made no formal or official represen- 
tation upon the subject, but have merely stated to Mr. Evarts from time to 
time for his information, that the “State of California” and the “Columbus” 
had been purchased by Russian agents, and that they were being so altered as 
to make them suitable for cruisers or ships of war. On my first announcing 
the sale of the “State of California” he expressed his opinion that the sales of 
merchant vessels were legal even in time of war; but that if armaments were 
proceeded with, his Government would have to consider what measures 
should be taken. Subsequently, upon my informing him that the two vessels 
were being converted into men-of-war, he stated that there were no law 
which forbade such a proceeding in time of peace, and on my alluding to the 
Act of 1818, he said that it referred only to a time of war; that it was a neu- 
trality act; that there could be no neutrals without belligerents; and he re- 
fused even to admit my assertion that at least Sections 1, 2, and 10 of that 
Act were operative during time of peace.® 


As to Evarts, when discussing the Act of 1818, either with 
Sir Edward or with Shishkin, he invaribaly referred to Sec- 


8 Philadelphia Inquirer, May 17, 1878. 

83 London Times, May 20, 1878. 

84 This démarche of Sir Edward was undertaken in accordance with instructions from 
Salisbury in the following dispatch: “We wish to [sic] answer to following question. 
If point has not been authoritatively settled you might take counsel’s opinion. Have 
U.S. Government power under their law to stop a ship in the U.S. which they are 
satisfied in [sic] being equipped or has been equipped to cruise and commit hostilities; 
even though a war is not going on, and though it cannot be made to appear against 
what power the ship is intended to commit hostilities.” F.O., 5/1648, May 22, 1878, 
No. 98. 

8 Thornton to Salisbury, confidential, May 27, 1878, F.O., 5/1648, No. 160. 
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tion 3. The contents of these sections differ greatly, however. 
Let us first examine sections 1, 2, and 10 of the Act of Congress 
of 1818, approved on April 20, 1818.°’ 


Section 1. .... if any citizen of the United States shall, within the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction thereof, accept and exercise a commission to serve a 
foreign prince, state, colony, district, or people, in war, by land or by sea 
against any prince, state, colony, district or people, with whom the United 
States are at peace, the person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not more than two thousand dollars, and shall 
be imprisoned not exceeding three years. 

Sec. 2. .... if any person shall, within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States, enlist or enter himself, or hire or retain another person to enlist 
or enter himself, or to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the United 
States with intent to be enlisted or entered in the service of any foreign prince, 
state, colony, district or people, as a soldier, or as a marine or seaman, on 
board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer, every person so 
offending shall be deemed guilty of high misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, and be imprisoned not exceeding three 
years: Provided. That this act shall not be construed to extend to any 
subject or citizen of any foreign prince, state, colony, district or people, who 
shall transiently be within the United States, and shall be on board of any 
vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer, which at the time of the arrival 
within the United States, was fitted and equipped as such, enlist or enter 
himself, or hire or retain another subject or citizen of the same foreign prince, 
state, colony, district, or people on board such vessel of war, letter of marque, 
or privateer, if the United States shall then be at peace with such foreign 
prince, state, colony, district or people. 

Sec. 10. .. . . the owners or consignees of every armed vessel or ship sail- 
ing out of the ports of the United States, belonging wholly or in part to citi- 
zens thereof, shall enter into bond with the United States, with sufficient se- 
curities, prior to clearing out the same, in double amount of the value of the 
vessel and cargo on board, including her armament, that the said ship or 
vessel shall not be employed by such owners to cruise or commit hostilities 
against the subjects, citizens, or property, of any foreign prince or state, or 
colony, district, or people, with whom the United States are at peace. 


Even a superficial study of these sections would be sufficient 
to indicate that their context had nothing to do with Russia’s 


% May 17, 1878, S.D., Great Britain, notes, Vol. CIII, and May 18, 1878, S.D., 
Russia, notes, Vol. VIII. 

87 Public statutes at large of the United States of America, Vol. Ili, chap. lxxxviii, 
pp. 447-50. 
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privateering projects because Russia did not intend, and had 
taken no steps, to enlist or commission any officers or men in the 
United States (Secs. 1 and 2), although this had been feared by 
Great Britain.** Section 10 might have been operative at the 
time when the new cruisers were to clear port, but reference to 
it as a legal grcund for action on the part of the United States 
government to prevent the fitting out of cruisers by Russia “dur- 
ing time of peace”’ was quite irrelevant. Apparently Sir Edward 
and the lawyer of the British legation whom he consulted®® were 
not sufficiently versed in international law. 

On the other hand, had Sir Edward’s requests suggested Sec- 
tion 3 as ground for action, they might have greatly embarrassed 
Secretary Evarts and definitely endangered the execution of 
Russia’s plans. 


Sec. 3. .... if any person shall within the limits of the United States, fit 
out, or procure to be fitted out and armed, or shall knowingly be concerned in 
the furnishing, fitting out or arming, of any ship or vessel with intent that 
such ship or vessel shall be employed in the service of any foreign prince or 
state, or of any colony, district, or people, to cruise or commit hostilities 
against the subjects, citizens, or property of any foreign prince or state, or of 
any colony, district, or people, with whom the United States are at peace, or 
shall issue or deliver a commission within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States, for any ship or vessel, to the intent that she may be employed 
as aforesaid, every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of high mis- 
demeanor and shall be fined not more than ten thousand dollars, and im- 
prisoned not more than three years; and every such ship or vessel, with her 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, together with all materials, arms, ammunition, 
and stores, which may have been procured for the building and equipment 
thereof, shall be forfeited; one half to the use of the informer, and the other 
half to the use of the United States.” 


It is quite apparent that had Evarts admitted that the Act 
of 1818 was operative in time of peace, this provision would 
have forced the United States government to take action against 
the person of Wharton Barker and thus stop the execution of 
Russia’s plans. However, Evarts never admitted this conten- 
tion, and thereby helped Russia. He even suggested, indirectly, 

88 Thornton to Salisbury, confidential, May 27, 1878, F.O., 5/1648, No. 160. 

89 Thornton to Salisbury, May 28, 1878, ibid., No. 161. 

Public statutes at large, Vol. III, chap. Ixxxviii, p. 448. 
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the course for Russia to follow, when interviewed by Shishkin 
on June 10. He said that 


he wished to advise Shishkin of the result of his reflections. ... . If in addi- 
tion to the purchase of vessels and their equipment to receive armaments, it 
was also desired to arm them in our ports, the Secretary would wish a formal 
communication to be addressed to him stating such desire, on receiving which 
he would give an answer. He did not wish to give an answer on that question 
until the actual state of affairs should arise.” 


Naturally, the Russian government never made this “formal 
communication,” which might have embarrassed both itself and 
Evarts. 

When, on June 13, the Congress of Berlin met, the Anglo- 
Russian war scare was seemingly over. Whether this episode 
had a pacifying effect upon Great Britain is difficult to ascertain; 
certainly Russia’s privateering projects had worried her. At 
this time, as in 1863, when Russian squadrons appeared in New 
York and San Francisco, “England was willing to call names but 
not to fight.”’*? Whatever the influence of this episode on Anglo- 
Russian relations may have been, it is obvious that it served as a 
further confirmation of the Russian-American friendship of 
which Seward, in 1863, so eloquently said: 


In regard to Russia, the case is a plain one. She has our friendship, in every 
case, in preference to any other European power, simply because she has al- 
ways wished us well and leaves us to conduct our affairs as we think best.* 


Leonip I. StRAKHOVSKY 
or SERVICE 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


% Memorandum for file, June 10, 1878, S.D., Russia, notes, Vol. VIII. 

® Frank A. Golder, “The Russian fleet and the Civil War,” American historical re- 
view, XX (1915), 810. 

%* Seward to Tailor, Executive documents, 38 Cong., 1 sess., II, 851. 
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DOCUMENTS 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT’S “PROJET” FOR 
FRANCE IN 1814 


ENJAMIN CONSTANT, August Schlegel, and Mme 
B de Staél were among the most important liberals 
who in 1813 and 1814 labored for a constitutional 
government for France. They opposed both Napoleon and 
the Bourbons; and as long as they could delude themselves, 
they counted on Bernadotte to head the constitutional move- 
ment. 

Mme de Staél was the most fervent and most vocal of the 
group. Although she was in London during the Leipzig cam- 
paign and the allied invasion of France, her letters undoubtedly 
influenced her friends in Bernadotte’s camp. To Bernadotte 
himself she had often reiterated her devotion and urged him 
to hasten on to France, for, “what partial end would succeed 
if the great end failed?’ “The deliverance of Europe depends 
on you,” she wrote to the Swedish Prince, and continued, “You 
alone can speak to France at present. I await what you will tell 
her when on the bank of the Rhine. Ah! what a career is yours. 
Lead on to the liberty of France, given and directed by you.” 
Her sanguine spirit soared on to more specific hopes: at the 
end of November, 1813, she wrote to Schlegel that the Bour- 
bons were beginning to spread rumors that Bernadotte aimed 
to gain the throne of France, and “‘perhaps [she said] what 
France lacks to rid herself of her present chief is a clear thought 

1 Mme de Staél to Bernadotte, May 25, 1813, Stockholm Riksarkiv, Gustav Liwen- 
hielm Samling, Vol. VII. Concerning Bernadotte’s policy, see my “Bernadotte and 
the throne of France, 1814,” Journal of modern history, V (1933), 465-78; further doc- 


uments, too, are published in the Historisk Tidskrift (Swedish), hiifte III (1934), pp. 
271-80. 


2 Mme de Staé#l to Bernadotte, Oct. 11, 1818, Stockholm Riksarkiv, Gustav Liéwen- 
hielm Samling, Vol. VII (copy). See also in the same collection copies of letters of June 
8, July 2, July (?), Sept. 11, 1813. 
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of who will follow. Tell the Prince that for my part he knows 
what I support. Letters from Paris express hatred of what is, 
but ignorance of what will be.’ 

In the following January she wrote still more definitely to 
Benjamin Constant, who had been with Bernadotte for a short 
time: “I am astonished that you have not remained with the 
Prince Royal [Bernadotte]; it is he that I would wish for a 
William the Third. You appear to me to be very isolated at 
Hanover for such a moment.” And two weeks later she wrote: 
“Why did not the Senate call the Prince of Sweden as negotiator 
of the peace? He ought to be the William the Third of France.””* 

Perhaps it was these exhortations from his beloved Mme de 
Staél, and perhaps it was his own inclinations and the passage 
of the Swedish army through Hanover, which led Constant on 
February 5, 1814, to write to Bernadotte. Constant declared 
that it was in the name of unfortunate France that he appealed 
to the prince as one of her former aggrandizers and a son of 
whom she was proud: “You were her pride and you are her 
hope. Your Royal Highness, let the people who saw you born 
in their midst owe to your intervention that liberty wise and 
moderate, inestimable, the first of the dignities of the human 
race.” He refrained from outlining his views on the nature of 
a new government, but was sure that even the tsar would agree 
that the constitution must be free, just, and limited. In the 
name of the nation, he continued, he dared 
invoke from a hero the intervention of his glory and the weight of his 
support to obtain from his august allies, after the fall of the foreigner who 
has insinuated himself into the throne, a constitution which would guar- 
antee the eternal rights of property, of individual and religious liberty, of 
national representation, of freedom of the press, and of the development of 
knowledge and of thought. 


May Your Royal Highness accept the homage of the hopes of a nation which 
despotism condemns to silence but which fixes its gaze entirely upon you. .... od 


* Nov. 30, 1813. Lady C. Blennerhassett, Madame de Staél et son temps (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1890), III, 569-70. 


‘ Lettres de Madame de Staél 4 Benjamin Constant (Paris, 1928), pp. 54, 61. 


5 Constant to Bernadotte, Feb. 5, 1814, Upsala, Sweden, Upsala University Li- 
brary, Alin Samling, Vol. III. 
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From the date of this letter obscurity veils the activities of 
Constant, for when he wrote his Journal he was either ashamed 
or circumspect.® It is evident that Bernadotte welcomed his 
co-operation and that Constant spent some weeks at the head- 
quarters of the prince, where military affairs were kept quiet 
enough to allow time for vast speculation and the drafting of a 
number of proclamations and plans for the future. The prince 
explained to the publicist that he alone was capable of “‘es- 
tablishing a durable government on the débris of the empire 
and the revolution”; and it was thus that Constant got his 
view of the man who burned with desire to be king of France, 
yet did not want to risk losing the crown of Sweden.’ 

Besides the document printed herewith Constant may have 
had a hand in drawing up an interesting project for propagan- 
dizing France; the author is probably either Constant or the 
Swedish diplomat Elof Signeul, or perhaps both were the au- 
thors in conjunction with Bernadotte. This “Mémoire sur les 
communications a établir avec l’intérieur de la France”’ is un- 
dated, but evidently belongs to about the same time as Con- 
stant’s “Projet.” It advocates issuance of a proclamation by 
the allies to the French people which should show how the 
cause of Napoleon differed from the cause of the French people 
and should state that the allies would not make peace with 
Napoleon. Because of the natural repugnance of the allies to 
an attempt to rouse a people against a sovereign, the memoir 
says that the proclamation should be preceded by a brochure 
“On the duties of Frenchmen to Napoleon Bonaparte.” In this 
brochure legislative authority should be declared paramount 
and Napoleon described as lacking all rights to rule because he 
had usurped power, violated the constitution, and reigned by 
terror. Other writings should be smuggled into France from 
Switzerland by monks, émigrés, and merchants. All the pam- 
phlets should emphasize Napoleon’s foreignness and promise a 


6 Constant, Journal intime et lettres ... (Paris, 1895), pp. 136 ff. 

7L-V [Loeve-Veimars], “Lettres sur les hommes d’état de la France: II, Benjamin 
Constant,” Revue de deux mondes, I (1833), 240; cf. Paul Gautier, Madame de Staél et 
Napoléon (Paris, 1903), p. 346. 
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free and representative constitution. Such material should be 
sent not only to the border but also beyond, into the Midi and 
to Paris, to produce any real effect.® 

Thus did the French liberal constitutionalists urge the hesi- 
tant Bernadotte to act. The following “Projet,” definitely 
attributed to Benjamin Constant, and corrected by Berna- 
dotte himself, is authentic evidence of their mutual ideas and 
plans, about February, 1814. It indicates an attempt to out- 
line a practicable program. Yet no such program could be 
practicable. The broad-based middle course permitted too 
divergent opinions, allied support was weak or lacking, the réle 
of “mediator” was vague and undefined, and Bernadotte was 
an unsatisfactory rallying-point. On the other hand, both Bona- 
partists and Bourbons had precise programs and persons 
around whom to realize them. To gain their ends the liberals 
should have enunciated a policy and indoctrinated France long 
before Constant’s “Projet” was drawn. 
FRANKLIN D. Scort 


State TeacHers COLLEGE 
Superior, WISCONSIN 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT—“PROJET CORRIGE’” 


Il y a dans |’état actuel de l’Europe quatre chances possibles, deux 
dont il est inutile de parler, parce qu’on ne peut ni les empécher, si 
lune ou l’autre a lieu tout de suite, ni prévoir ce qui les suivrait. 
Ces deux chances sont la paix avec Napoléon, et le rappel des Bour- 
bons par un mouvement imprévu, un attroupement a la nouvelle de 
l’approche des alliés, ou d’une grande défaite de ce qui reste des 


8 Upsala, Alin Samling, Vol. XIII. Cf. Signeul to Bernadotte, May 22, 1813, Stock- 
holm Riksarkiv, Diverse Ministrarer, and Dec. 15, 1813, Alin Samling, Vol. IV; memo- 
randum in Signeul’s (?) hand, about Dec., 1813, Alin Samling, Vol. XIII. 

® This is the title taken from the two copies now in the Alin Samling in the Univer- 
sity Library at Upsala, Sweden; there is no signature. The copies have lain unused in 
the library since about 1901. Beth copies are from originals in the Bernadotte Family 
Archives, evidently two drafts of the same document. The longer one reproduced here- 
with has been collated with the shorter one, which in the notes will be referred to as the 
Alin copy, for Professor Alin seems to have made it himself. Except for corrected ac- 
cents and the elimination of three or four obvious copyist’s errors, this is an exact 
rendering of the long copy made by Alin’s secretary. Portions shown here in italics and 
enclosed in brackets were stricken through in the original and in both the Upsala copies. 
Words in smal] capitals are those which Alin indicated had been written in with Berna- 
dotte’s hand. 
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armées Frangaises, une déliberation d’une partie du Senat, ou tel 
autre événement. 

Les deux autres chances qui seules doivent nous occuper sont, ou 
l’établissement d’une Constitution libre avec un chef respecté, ou s’il 
le faut, une transaction par un chef respecté, entre |’Europe la France 
et les Bourbons, avec une chartre garant de la liberté. 

Le Prince de Suéde est appelé par la déstinée, par sa naissance, 
comme Frangais, par son gloire comme général, par son rang comme 
prince, par son influence dans la coalition, a diriger l’une ou l’autre de 
ces chances. 

La premiére est évidemment la plus heureuse et la plus glorieuse. 
Mais comme les mesures préalables de la part du Prince devraient, 
ce me semble, étre les mémes dans les deux cas, je me borne a sou- 
mettre les mesures qui me semblent devoir étre adoptées, sans rien 
prononcer sur le résultat. 

Aussi tét arrivé sur le sol francais, que le Prince fasse une proclama- 
tion, dont les idées dominantes seraient: 

Frangais, vous avez essayé de toutes les formes de gouvernement, 
monarchie, république, démocracie, anarchie méme, et déspotisme 
[sous un usurpateur]. Vous ne devez pas perdre le fruit de tant de 
malheurs et de tant d’expériences. L’Europe ne veut pas que vous 
le perdiez.° Elle n’est pas armée contre vous, mais contre [le tyran] 
L’HOMME!" qui vous opprime. Un ancien compatriote, un ancien 
frére d’armes de vos défenseurs les plus illustres, un homme que le 
choix d’un peuple Lipre a placé sur un tréne lointain, mais qui est 
resté votre concitoyen par son coeur et [son] L’intérét Qu’IL PREND a 
vos déstinées, vient vous offrir, au milieu de votre désorganisation 
sociale, civile, politique, militaire, ses secours et sa médiaticn, entre 
vous, les événemens et les Puissances. Puisque "homme a qui vous 
aviez, peuple trop crédule et trop facile, permis de vous gouver- 
ner, n’a pas et ne sait pas vous défendre.” Celui qui a jadis repoussé 
vos ennemis et garant votre territoire, {maintenant honteusement 
dechiré, celui qui a donné le Norvége & la Suéde, celui qui a concouru a 
la delivrance de l’ Allemagne, vient essayer aujourd’hui de rendre la 
France aux Francais}* vient d’une voix qui vous est bien connu [sic] 

10 “nerdier?”’ in Alin’s copy. 

4 This is a sample of the changes made in the original: Bernadotte crossed out “‘le 
tyran” and wrote in “l’homme.” Hereafter all words written by Bernadotte are in 
small capitals. 

® This sentence is not in Alin’s copy. 

% Not in Alin’s copy except the following interlined phrase, “vient ... vous méme.” 
There the rest is indicated in margin, only partly quoted. 
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vous inviter 4 ne pas désespérer de vous méme vous rendre l’espoir de 
vous offrir [sic] les Puissances ne combattent point pour vous imposer 
un gouvernement. elles ne veulent point vous asservir, elles combat- 
tent contre l"homme qui est allé les provoquer au sein de leur con- 
frére et qui a fait autant de mal a Ja France qu’aux ennemis qu'il a 
soulevés contr’elle. 

[Cet homme ne peut pas vous donner la paix. Sa démence la refrisait 
autrefois, a present sa lacheté vous déshonore, sans I’ obtenir.}"* 

Celui qui s’adresse 4 vous, fixé par de hautes déstinées loin de votre 
patrie, ne peut avoir des prétentions ambitieuses. [J/ reut étre votre 
libérateur et non votre maitre.| CELUI QUI DEMANDE QUi DESIRE UN 
THRONE ET CE PARMI™ LEUR INDIGNE.!® 

Vous aviez autrefois une représentation nationale, organe de vos 
veeux. C’est en sens” l’arrachant illégalement que votre tyran est 
parvenu A vous rendre ses esclaves et 4 vous presentir au monde 
comme ses complices. 

Il vous reste des élémens de cette représentation, bien qu’asservis 
et mutilés. Le corps législatif, le sénat, tel qu’il existait avant l’usur- 
pation qu’on a nommée Empire, le tribunat qu’en [sic] a éliminé® 
et enfin disous” illégalement, les colléges électoraux dans chaque 
département, tout doivent concourir 4 |’émission d’un veeu national. 

Je vous offre ma garantie, ma protection mon appii. Votre in- 
dépendance sera respectée. Réunissez vous dans un lieu sdr, a l’abri 
de la tyrannie de Napoléon. Les puissances alliées respecteront votre 
azyle.” Je ne veux exercer sur votre voeu aucune influence. Ma 
gloire est de ressusciter la nation francaise qu’un [étranger] corsE” 
semble avoir anéantie. 

Choisissez librement entre les diverses formes de gouvernement, 
entre une République sagement organisée, sous des Pouvoirs habile- 
ment balancés, [entre] une monarchie constitutionnelle, avec des 
limites prudentes, une organisation fédérative garant du repos et qui 
rendrait fleuri®? aux diverses [provinces] nouvelles parties de la France 
en les unissant par une autorité central forte et respectée. 

14 Not even indicated in Alin’s copy; stricken out in this full copy. 

6 “et ce parmi’”’ filled in from Alin’s copy. 

16 By Bernadotte, and called by Alin, “Nistan olisliga” [“almost illegible’’}. 

17 “vous” instead of “sens” in Alin’s copy. “disous”’ filled in from Alin’s copy. 

8 “éliminé” filled in from Alin’s copy. 20 “asyle” in Alin’s copy. 

*1 It is interesting to note the emphasis here on Napoleon as foreigner and Corsican; 


the same thing occurs prominently in other drafts, particularly in the “Instructions” 
for Viel-Castel, printed in the Swedish Historisk Tidskrift, hifte III (1934), pp. 275-77. 


2 “‘fleuri’”’ in pencil in full copy, filling blank. 
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Plusieurs Provinces sont déja libre du joug de Napoléon, hatez 
vous de® vous y réunir. Nous continuons la guerre contre cette 
homme, votre Ennemi et le nétre. Mais dés* que vous serez™ [une 
nation] rendus a vous-mémes dés que nous l’aurons retrouvée, ce 
peuple Francais qu’un corse a fait disparaitre, nous traiterons avec 
lui comme une nation qui pour avoir été malheureuse n’en est pas 
moins illustre [a droit des y attendre}** 

Francais, écoutez avec confiance celui qui [fidele & ses] CONSTANT 
DANS SES anciennes affections, comme [de ses] POUR SES nouveaux 
devoirs, a [donné la Norvége a] SERVI FIDELEMENT la Suéde; concouru 
a la délivrance de |’Europe, et veut maintenant rendre la France aux 
Francais.” 

A cette proclamation qui n’est que trés imparfaitement ébauchée 
il faudrait joindre l’indication d’un lieu de réunion, et dés qu’il y 
aurait un certain nombre de membres des diverses autorités ras- 
semblés, [ }* a la déposition de Napoléon et a la [proclamation] 
déclaration de trois ou quatre articles qui répondraient au voeu et au 
besoin de liberté accélérée de tous les Francais. 

Les alliés qui ont déclaré 4 tant de reprises ne pas faire la guerre a 
la France ne pourraient guéres se démentir au point de désapprouver 
une semblable proclamation. L’Angleterre surtout, dont le sentiment 
national est fortement prononcé sur ce que la guerre ne doit pas avoir 
pour but d’imposer a la France un gouvernement qu'elle ne veuille pas 
serait fort embarassée 4 s’opposer au voeu national. le Peuple ap- 
prouverait cette proclamation et le ministére n’oserait la désapprou- 
ver. 

Les Frangais seraient surpris et enthousiasmés de se voir traités 
avec égard et consultés malgré leur détresse. Ils reconnaitraient le 
coeur d’un noble et généreux compatriote, et ils en chériraient d’avan- 
tage l’auguste et puissant médiateur, qui aurait en quelque sorte fait 
renaitre l’honneur national humilié. 

Si quelque mécontentement de la part de quelqu’un des alliés 
s’ensuivait, le médiateur chéri se verrait appuyé de la nation qu’il 
aurait ainsi relevée, et ce serait un beaii Spectacle que cette france 


3 “4” in Alin’s copy. 24 “de” in Alin’s copy. 
% “serez”’ filled in from Alin’s copy. 


* Not in Alin’s copy. Immediately after this follow two lines from second para- 
graph below; surely a copyist’s error, hence omitted here. 


7 Here Alin’s copy ends, and this copy is the only source. From here on, there are 
no indications of changes in the original copy, or of additions by Bernadotte. 
8 Blank space here in copy. 
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impuissante et vaincue sous un Corse, redevenant forte et invincible 
a la voix d’un héros francais. 

J’insiste sur la convocation de quelques ancienes [sic] autorités 
parce qu’inviter une nation a se prononcer faut qu’elle n’a pas d’ 
organes c’est ne rien dire. Il faut lui en rendre, et c’est ce qu’on fait 
4 l’instant en rapellant la représentation qui a été la derniére légitime. 
Pour la nationaliser davantage et populariser la mesure, je propose 
d’adjoindre ceux des membres des colléges départementaux que leurs 
département y enverraient. 

L’avantage d’avoir des corps qui parleraient au nom de la nation 
est immense dans toutes les hypothéses. Ces corps offrent aux 
Francais un point de réunion. Ils balancent ce prétendu Sénat qui 
s’obstinera peutétre a rester auprés de Napoléon. Ils sont 14 pour 
nommer a la Couronne ou au premier Poste republicain, soit le média- 
teur auguste, auquel ils doivent leur renaissance, soit, s’il s’obstinait 4 
refuser, de l’autre Individu digne de cette confiance. Enfin dans 
Vhypothése a la quelle je repugne toujours du rappel des Bourbons, 
ces Corps, sans l’égide du mediateur, dresseraient une chartre con- 
stitutionelle, et conférent au médiateur le pouvoir nécessaire pour la 
faire respectée. 

Dans cette hypothése, il n’y a aucun doute que le Bourbons ne 
transigedssent, et que [ }** allée ne fut rendu meilleur par un corps 
que le médiateur dirigerait que par des négociations des Bourbons 
avec les alliés. Car si les Bourbons négocient avec les alliés, et qu’ils 
trouvent le Prince de Suéde trop ami de la liberté ils s’adresseront aux 
autres, et de 1a la possibilité de plusieurs divisions au® 

Le Prince déja fort de sa gloire, deviendrait plus fort encore en 
ayant des corps nationaux derriére lui. 

Ces corps pourraient avant méme que Napoléon fut renversé, 
prononcer sa déposition, et ce serait un grand pas pour la décider. 

J’ose affirmer que de la sorte a la voix du Prince la nation frangaise 
s’emblerait reconstituée par lui, elle lui devrait tous les genres d’exist- 
ence, et de délivrance. Un Corse a dévasté la France, éparpillé les 
francais, livré le coeur de |’Emipire aux Etrangers. Le héros frappe du 
pied, et la dissolution sociale cesse, et le peuple frangais reposiit. 


29 Blank space here in copy. *® Left thus incomplete. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE RISORGI- 
MENTO SINCE 1920 


f| \ne present state of scholarship in the field of modern Italian history 
is a subject that derives a special interest for American students frou 
the recent acquisition, by Harvard University, of the Risorgimento 
Collection of the late H. Nelson Gay. Resulting from the life-work of a vigor- 
ous and critical specialist, and especially rich in contemporary periodicals, 
pamphlets, rare opuscula and original editions, this collection, incorporated 
with that which the Widener Library had already built up, has placed in our 
hands an instrument for study and research in the Risorgimento surpassed 
by very few libraries in Italy itself. 

The period since 1920 has witnessed a notable increase in the archival 
material at the disposition of scholars. By a royal decree of December 6, 1928, 
the state archives of Italy, until then closed for the period since 1848, were 
thrown open to 1867, thus giving access to their contents for all but the last 
three years of the era of unification. Italian scholars have also had within 
easy reach since 1919 the official documents restored to the various Italian 
state archives from those of Vienna under the terms of the Treaty of St. 
Germain. It must be said that the results traceable to the restitution of these 
have not as yet been of major importance.! Meanwhile, some of the Italian 
libraries and state archives have been greatly enriched by accessions of ma- 
terial from other sources.? The ordering, preservation and increase of his- 


_ 1A description of the material restored to the Archivio di Stato of Milan will be 
found in Vittani, “Archivi resi dall’Austria all’Archivio di Stato di Milano,” Societa 
nazionale per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, Atti dell'XI Congresso tenutosi in 
Milano settembre 1923. The use of these has been less profitable than the researches by 
Italian scholars in the Viennese archives since the war. The Comitato Nazionale per 
la Storia del Risorgimento is having a guide to the Risorgimento materials in the Vien- 
nese archives compiled, and also one to the materials in the Public Record Office at 
London. 

* For Bologna, see Albano Sorbelli, “Decennale. I] Fascismo e le biblioteche. La 
biblioteca communale dell’ Archiginnasio,” L’ Archiginnasio, Vol. XXVIII (1933), Nos. 
5—6. For Milan: Antonio Monti, “Lavori e incrementi del Museo del Risorgimento,” 
La Lombardia nel Risorgimento italiano (1933), pp. 93-94; Societa per la Storia del 
Risorgimento italiano, Comitato lombardo, Bibliografia della raccolta Bertarelli nel 
Museo del Risorgimento di Milano (8 vols.; Bergamo, 1915-25). For the Archivio Ber- 
tani in the same museum, Alessandro Luzio, “Una scorsa all’archivio Bertani,” Gari- 
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torical material relating to the Risorgimento, entrusted in 1924 to a Comitato 
Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento, has recently been transferred to the 
Societa Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento italiano, reorganized in 1932 
under Fascist auspices; and a Museo Centrale del Risorgimento is being con- 
structed on the Capitoline, next to the Victor Emanuel monument.’ 

The period since 1920 has also been marked by new initiatives, or notable 
progress of those already under way, in the publication of sources. The Com- 


baldi, Cavour, Verdi (Turin, 1924). For Turin: G. C. Buraggi, “Torino—R. Archivio 
di Stato. Recenti acquisizioni di documenti relativi al Risorgimento,” Annuario del 
Comitato Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento, 1933, pp. 93-95; Adolfo Colombo, 
“Torino—Museo nazionale del Risorgimento. Recenti acquisti,” ibid., pp. 96-101; 
Ersilio Michel, “‘La biblioteca nazionale di Torino,” Rassegna storica del Risorgimento 
italiano (hereafter referred to as RSRI), XV (1928), 688-95, and “La biblioteca civica 
di Torino,” ibid., pp. 406-9; ““Regesto dei documenti e dei carteggi dell’archivio civico 
di Torino sul Risorgimento italiano.—Bolletino trimestrale,” edited by Adolfo Colombo, 
Il Risorgimento italiano (hereafter referred to as IRI), Vols. XIX-XXII (1926-29). 
For Genoa: Achille Neri, Catalogo del Museo del Risorgimento di Genova (Milan, 1915- 
25); Leopoldo Valle, Biblioteca Brignole-Sale de’ Ferrari. Catalogo delle pubblicazioni 
relative al Risorgimento italiano (Pontremoli, 1925); Arturo Codignola, ““Genova—Ar- 
chivio storico del Museo del Risorgimento. Nuovi documenti,” Annuario del Comitato 
Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento, 1933, pp. 102-5. For Florence: Umberto Do- 
rini, “Recenti acquisti dell’Archivio di Stato di Firenze,” Archivio storico italiano, IX 
(1928), 122-26 (signalizing the acquisition of the Carte Tabarrini). For Venice: M. 
Brunetti, ““Venezia—Archivio dei Frari. I documenti del Risorgimento,” Annuario del 
Societa Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento, 1933, pp. 112-49. For summaries of the 
Risorgimento materials in various libraries and archives of Italy, the series of articles 
by Ersilio Michel appearing frequently in the RSRI since 1923 will be found valuable. 
The Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi (Vol. I [1920—]) is devoted to the subject. 
The Annuario degli istituti scientific italiani (Vol. I [1918—]) directed by Silvio Pivano, 
publishes repertories of the Italian historical libraries. The great series of Inventari dei 
manoscritti delle biblioteche d'Italia. Opera fondata dal Prof. Giuseppe Mazzatinti, is 
continued by Albano Sorbelli and has published Vols. XX VII (1923)—LVII (1934) since 
1920. The R. Istituto storico italiano has initiated a Guida storica e bibliografica degli 
archivi e biblioteche d’ Italia, directed by Luigi Schiaparelli, which has published Vol. I, 
Provincia di Firenze, Part I, Prato, edited by R. Piattoli (Rome, 1932). 

3 All historical activities in Italy are being subjected to a reorganization under the 
terms of a decree law of July 20, 1934. A Giunta centrale per gli studi storici is to sub- 
mit a plan for the “co-ordination” of the Deputazioni di storia patria, which is to be 
carried out before the end of 1935 by the minister of education, who is authorized 
“eventually to create or suppress” Deputazioni. C. M. de Vecchi di Val Cismon has 
been appointed national Commissioner of Archives. Plans for the reform of these are 
discussed in RSRI, XXI (1934), 1169-85. The Istituto storico italiano has been con- 
verted into the Regio Istituto storico italiano per il medioevo, and is charged with the 
publication of the sources of Italian history for the period 500-1500, and a new R. 
Istituto storico italiano per l’eta moderna e contemporanea has been created, with a 
like responsibility for the period “from 1500 to the War and the Victory.” 
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missione per gli atti delle assemblee costituzionali italiane of the R. Accademia 
dei Lincei has brought out Volumes V and VI of its Assemblee della Repub- 
blica Cisalpina‘ and has published the minutes of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Venice of 1797,5 and the acts of the parliament of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies (1820-21), including with these the whole diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the king and Metternich preceding the Congress of Laibach, 
together with a very important group of studies by the editor, Annibale Al- 
berti, on the Neapolitan revolution, its parliamentary history, and the re- 
action of European diplomacy.’ These publications added to those in the 
series Le assemblee del Risorgimento’ make the printed documentation of 
the legislative history of the Risorgimento practically complete. No less 
important is the progress that has been made with “‘national editions” of the 
great leaders of the Risorgimento. In the monumental edition of the writings 
of Mazzini, being published in chronological order, his political writings have 
been brought through 1859 and his correspondence through November 26, 
1858,* and the publication of the Protocollo della Giovine Italia,® the letter-book 


4 Edited by C. Montalcini and A. Alberti (Bologna, 1927). Volume VI includes the 
records of the Gran Consiglio through August 13, 1798. 

5 Verbali delle sedute della municipalitd provvisoria di Venezia 1797, edited by Anni- 
bale Alberti and Roberto Cessi. Vol. I, Sessioni pubbliche e private, Parts 1 and 2; Vol. II, 
Comitati segreti e documenti diplomatici (Bologna, 1928-32). 

6 Atti del parlamento delle Due Sicilie (1820-1821), edited under the direction of 
Annibale Alberti, collected and illustrated by Egildo Gentile, with a foreword by 
Michelangelo Schipa. Vols. I-III (Bologna, 1926-28), Vol. IV, La rivoluzione napole- 
tana, il suo Parlamento, e la reazione Europea. Studi di Annibale Alberti. Documenti: 
Verbali delle sessioni della giunta provvisoria di governo, luglio-settembre, 1820; Vol. V, 
Documenti diplomatici, Part 1, Napoli e Europa; Part 2, Metternich (Bologna, 1931). 

7 Fifteen vols., Rome, 1911. 

8 Scritti editi ed inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini. Edizione nazionale, Vol. LXI, Epis- 
tolario, xxxvi; Vol. LXII, Politica, xxi (Imola, 1932). Important groups of Mazzini’s 
multitudinous letters have come to light since 1920, some of them after the editorial 
commission had pushed beyond their date and have brought the national edition under 
a fire of criticism (for example, see Alessandro Luzio, Carlo Alberto e Mazzini (Turin, 
1923], pp. 306-17). Of capital importance for the youth of Mazzini are the letters in 
Arturo Codignola, I fratelli Ruffini. Lettere di Giovanni e Agostino Ruffini alla madre dall’ 
esilio francese e svizzera, Part I, 1833-1835, Part II, 1836 (Genoa, 1925-31). No 
less important are the documents published by Alessandro Luzio, Giuseppe Mazzini 
carbonaro (Turin, 1920). These have required a complete reconstruction of the previous 
account of Mazzini’s relations with the Carbonari, which was based on his autobio- 
graphical reminiscences in 1861. 

® Protocollo della Giovine Italia. Appendice agli scritti editi ed inediti di Giuseppe 
Mazzini. Vol. V, 1847, Vol. VI, luglio 1847-aprile 1848 (Imola, 1921-22). In 1925 the 
authoritative reprint of Mazzini’s journal La Giovine Italia, edited by Mario Menghini, 
was brought to completion (“Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento italiano,” Ser. VIII, 
No. 10 [Rome, 1925]). 
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of that society kept at Paris from 1840 through April, 1848, has been com- 
pleted. A national edition of the writings of Garibaldi is under way.’ The 
commission in charge of this work has proceeded selectively and has not 
published much that is new. The value of the edition thus far has been to 
supply authentic texts."' A national edition of the letters of Gioberti is also 
in course of publication.” 

Of greater interest to historical students at large is the publication, also 
under national authority, of the correspondence of Cavour.'* In this case the 
editorial commission, vigorously captained by the veteran dean of Risorgi- 
mento scholars, Alessandro Luzio, until his death in 1932, discarded the 
chronological order and the ideal of completeness, in the interest of economy 
and of promptness in getting the most important manuscripts into print, and, 
with some modifications of their rule, have published the letters by collections, 
starting with those in Turin. They have not attempted to go over the whole 
ground covered by Chiala and the other previous editors of the correspond- 
ence of Cavour, except as autographs or letters at the disposal of the com- 
mission happened to produce a more complete or authoritative text, as in a 
multitude of instances they have. Publishing the letters both to and from 

10 Edizione nazionale degli scritti di Giuseppe Garibaldi, edited by the Reale Commis- 
sione, Vol. I, Le memorie di Garibaldi in una redazione anteriore alla definitiva del 1872; 
Vol. II, Le memorie di Garibaldi nella redazione definitiva del 1872; Vol. III, I Mille (Bo- 
logna, 1932-33); Seritti e discorsi politici e militari, Vol. I, 1838-1861 (Bologna, 1934). 

1 For a criticism by Professor Michele Rosi of the criteria followed by the editors, 
see RSRI, XX (1933), 809-13. For a full description of the criteria and work of the com- 
mission, see RSRI, XXI (1934), 583-614. 

12 Vincenzo Gioberti, Epistolario. Edizione nazionale, edited by Giovanni Gentile and 
Gustavo Balsamo-Crivelli, Vols. I-V (Florence, 1927-30). The last volume includes the 
letters to September 29, 1847. The edition has been based on the papers deposited by 
the heirs of Gioberti in the Biblioteca civica of Turin. For a description of these by their 
official custodian, see Gustavo Balsamo-Crivelli, Le carte giobertiane delle Biblioteca 
civica di Torino (Turin, 1928). Balsamo-Crivelli has meanwhile published authorita- 
tive texts of Del primato morale e civile degli Italiani (3 vols. in 1; Turin, 1920) and I 
frammenti della “ Riforma cattolica” e “Della libertad cattolica,” with a preface by Giovanni 
Gentile (Florence, 1924), and a new and complete edition of the correspondence of Gio- 
berti with Giuseppe Massari: Gioberti-Massari, Carteggio (1838-1852) (Turin, 1920), 
containing 257 letters previously known only in part. For additions see Balsamo-Cri- 
velli, ““Aggiunte al “Carteggio Gioberti-Massari,’’’ IRI, XIV (1921), 376-425. 

18 R. Commissione editrice de’carteggi cavouriani, [1 carteggio Cavour-Nigra dal 1858 
al 1861. Vol. I, Plombiéres; Vol. II, La campagna diplomatica e militare del 1859; Vol. 
III, La cessione di Nizza e Savoia e le annessioni dell’ Italia centrale; Vol. IV, La libera- 
zione del Mezzogiorno (Bologna, 1926-29); La questione romana negli anni 1860-1861. 
Carteggio del Conte di Cavour con D. Pantaleoni, C. Passaglia, O. Vimercati (2 vols., 
Bologna, 1929); Cavour e l'Inghilterra. Carteggio con V. E. d’ Azeglio. Vol. I, Il Con- 
gresso di Parigi; Vol. II (in two parts), I conflitti diplomatici del 1856-1861 (Bologna, 
1933). 
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Cavour found in the archives of Turin and Rome within the categories of 
subject matter indicated by the titles of the successive series, they have inte- 
grated with these a rich selection of pertinent dispatches, letters, and docu- 
ments from the general series of the archives. A wealth of hitherto unpub- 
lished material has been brought to light, to enable the reader “to surprise 
at his forge the great artificer of the revolutionary diplomacy of Italy.” In the 
recent volumes, Cavour e I’ Inghilterra, the requirements of the subject and the 
nature of the material alike seemed to justify republishing the correspondence 
of Cavour with the Sardinian representative in England, Emanuele d’Azeglio, 
thus practically superseding Bianchi.‘ The replies of D’Azeglio are given 
only in part, but the selections are designed to reveal in full measure the inter- 
esting side lights on English society and politics, which D’Azeglio’s observant 
and intimate acquaintance with these enabled him to supply for his master’s 
guidance. In the last volume the commission has seen fit to republish the 
important letters of Cavour to Mme de Circourt" and also those to her hus- 
band, together with their replies to Cavour.'* 

Besides the writings of these Olympians of the Risorgimento, editions of 
the writings of Carlo Cattaneo,’? Vincenzo Cuoco,'* and Goffredo Mameli,’® 
the letters and unpublished writings of the soldier-historian of Naples, Pietro 
Colletta,”® and the first complete and authoritative edition of the political 


4 La politique du comte de Cavour de 1852 a 1861. Lettres inédites. Avec notes par 
Nicomede Bianchi (Turin, 1885; reprinted in Biblioteca del Risorgimento, Turin, 1923). 

15 First published by Costantino Nigra, Le comte de Cavour et la comtesse de Circourt. 
Lettres inédites (Turin, 1894). 

16 Adolfo Colombo has published the Carteggi e documenti diplomatici inediti di 
Emanuele d’ Azeglio, Vol. I, 1831-1854 (Turin, 1920). The letters in this volume are 
chiefly valuable as illustrating the life of a patriotic family and in reporting Emanuele’s 
comments on English life and politics after he went to London as counselor of the Sar- 
dinian legation in 1848. Giovanni Beltrani has published an important complement to 
the Carteggi cavouriani in Giuseppe Massari’s Diario 1858-1860 sull’azione politica di 
Cavour (Bologna, 1931). A. Omodeo and L. Rossi are editing a new edition of Cavour’s 
Discorsi parlamentari, Vols. I-IV, 1848-1851 (Florence, 1932-34), which incorporates 
portions of the debates from the Atti del parlamento subalpino not included in Massari’s 
edition. 

17 Seritti completi editi ed inediti di Carlo Cattaneo, edited by G. B. Pirolini. Economia 
pubblica, Vol. I, Scritti filosofici, Part 1, Frammenti di filosofia naturale; Part 2, Fram- 
menti di filosofia civile (Milan, 1925-26). Unfortunately for the pretended complete- 
ness of this edition, the editors seem not to have explored the papers in the abundant 
Fondo Cattaneo of the Museo del Risorgimento of Milan. 

18 Vincenzo Cuoco, Scritti vari, edited by Nino Cortese and Fausto Nicolini (2 vols.; 
Bari, 1924). 

*® Arturo Codignola, Goffredo Mameli. La vita e gli scritti (2 vols.; Venice, 1927). 

20 Nino Cortese, “‘Lettere e scritti inediti di Pietro Colletta,” Archivio storico napole- 
tano, Serie II, XI (1925), 299-398. 
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writings and speeches of Massimo d’Azeglio have appeared.” The corre- 
spondence of Minghetti and Pasolini from 1846 to 1876, hailed as “‘a com- 
pendium of the history of the famous party of the Right” ;* an instalment of 
the biography of Bettino Ricasoli, Tuscan “‘man of iron” of the same political 
group;” and the family letters of the Tuscan radical Guerrazzi*4 have been 
published. The correspondence of Tommaseo and Capponi and that of the 
reformers Pietro and Alessandro Verri have been slowly pushed forward.” 
Of the loca lgroups of historical scholars, those of Turin have been par- 
ticularly active in the publication of sources. In the period under survey 
Il Risorgimento italiano, until 1926 the review of the Societa storica subalpina, 
and since then until its suppression in 1933, the organ of the Comitato piemon- 
tese of the Societa Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento italiano, has been 
a mine of documents, and has played a major réle in the multiplication of 
data that has accompanied a sweeping revision by these same scholars of the 


21 Massimo d’Azeglio, Scritti e discorsi politici, edited by Marcus de Rubris, Vol. I, 
1846-1848 (Florence, 1931). De Rubris has also published the Carteggio politico tra 
Massimo d’ Azeglio e Leopoldo Galeatti dal 1849 al 1860 (Turin, 1928), and a volume of 
Confidenze di Massimo d’ Azeglio dal carteggio con Teresa Targiont Tozzetti (Milan, 1930), 
and two volumes of a full-length biography, L’ Araldo della vigilia, dai Casi di Romagna 
ai Lutti di Lombardia (Turin, 1929) and JI cavaliere della prima passione nazionale 
(Bologna, 1930). 

2 Carteggio tra Marco Minghetti e Giuseppe Pasolini, edited by Guido Pasolini 
(4 vols., Turin, 1924-30). 

3 [’unita d'Italia dalla spedizione dei Mille all’annessione della Venezia. Lettere 
inedite a Bettino Ricasoli, edited by Armando Sapori (Florence, 1927). 

24 Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi. Lettere famigliari, con ricordi degli ultimi anni suoi 
di Gian Francesco Guerrazzi (Rome, 1924). 

26 Niccold Tommaseo and Gino Capponi, Carteggio inedito dal 1833 al 1874, edited by 
I. Del Lungo and P. Prunas, Vol. III, I/ secondo esilio-Corfu (1849-1854); Vol. IV, Part 1, 
Torino (1854-1859), Part 2, Torino (1859) (Bologna, 1920-32); Carteggio di Pietro e 
Alessandro Verri dal 1766 al 1797, edited by E. Greppi and A. Giulini (Milan, 1926). 

6 The local Piedmontese organizations are: the Societa storica subalpina, the Depu- 
tazione sovra di Studi di Storia patria per le antiche provincie e la Lombardia, and the 
Comitato piemontese of the Societé Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento italiano. 
The Bulleno storico-bibliografico subalpino, I—(Turin, 1896—), organ of the first- 
named society, publishes occasional Supplementi Risorgimento; and the Society includes 
volumes on the Risorgimento in its Biblioteca della Societa storica subalpina (since 1920, 
two entitled: La rivoluzione piemontese del 1821; studi e documenti raccolti da Teofilo Rossi 
e da Carlo Pio De Magistris [1927], Biblioteca, Vols. LXXXIII-LXXXIV and one by 
A. Fossati, Documenti di storia economica piemontese, ibid., Vol. CX VIII). The local 
Deputazione di storia patria publishes, in the modern field, the Biblioteca di storia 
italiana recente (1800-1870), of which Vols. VIII-XIII, containing studies of the great- 
est importance, have appeared since 1920. The Comitato piemontese, besides I/ Risor- 
gimento italiano, has produced a weighty series of Pubblicazioni (Vol. I, 1909—) on the 
Risorgimento (since 1920, Vols. VI-VIII [Turin, 1928-30] have been published). 
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history of Piedmont and its part in the Risorgimento, particularly before 
1848.7 
An understanding of the present status of the Risorgimento as a historical 


' subject requires a glance at some phases of the recent evolution of Italian 


historiography. Historical production in Italy since the war has been sub- 
jected to powerful influences making for change, and their effect has been 
especially felt in the field of modern history.** One striking phenomenon of 
the period has been a strong intensification of interest in the Risorgimento. 
Volpe estimates that two-thirds and more of the Italian historiography of 
recent times has been devoted to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Such a concentration of interest on a theme in which Italian national pride 
and self-consciousness are so much involved might have been expected as a 
result of the Fascist revolution and has undoubtedly been connected with it. 
But the forces that have most deeply affected Italian historical scholarship\ 
antedated both Fascism and the war. 

At the close of the nineteenth century Italian historiography was firmly 
in the grip of the methods, if not the ideals, of the German “scientific” school. 
The effect of their application in Italy was peculiarly devastating. In the field 
of the Risorgimento the cult of the documento inedito, of research for the sake 
of research, entered into an ill-assorted union with patriotic pietism, to pro- 
duce a mass of fragmentary publications, based on documents unscientifically 
used or edited, local histories that had only a local significance, and lives of 
the holy martyrs of nationalism. The foreign observer will quickly detect 
the persistence of some work of this kind, under new disguises, particularly 
in the national review of the Risorgimento, the Rassegna storica del Risorgi- 
mento italiano. But a renovation began early in the century when a strong 
group of investigators, themselves documentary—or, as Croce dubbed them, 
“philological” historians—notably Luzio, Fiorini, Schipa, and Croce, then 
himself a “‘philologist,” turned from the middle ages and the Renaissance to 
the modern field, to infuse scientific life into its cultivation. But in the first 
decade of the new century a revolt against their theoretical position broke out. 
From one side it was launched by the historians of what is called in Italy the 
“economico-juridical” school. This school scored its first triumphs in the 
medieval field. Led by such scholars as Salvemini, Volpe, Caggese, Rodolico, 
it recast the institutional history of the Italian middle ages, particularly that 


27 See below, p. 63. 

28 An illuminating analysis of this “crisis” has been made by one of the most brilliant 
of the young scholars of the “Idealist” school, Walter Maturi, “La crisi della storio- 
grafia italiana,” Rivista storica italiana, XLVII, (1930), 1-29. See also Gioacchino Volpe 
(noted for his medieval studies, member of the National Academy of Italy), “‘Motivi ed 
aspetti della presente storiografia italiana,” Nuova antologia, CCLXXXVI (1933), 
290-305; Corrado Barbagallo, “La crisi degli studi storici,” Nuova rivista storica, XII 
(1928), 432-35, and his “The conditions and tendencies of historical writing in Italy,” 
in this Journal, I (1929), 236-44. 
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of the communes, with reference to the social needs by which their institutions 
had presumably been shaped, and sought the motive of political changes in 
the action of classes whose ideas were determined by economic forces. 
Presently these scholars pursued the “‘philologists” into the modern field, 
where, with reinforcement from economic historians such as Giuseppe Prato 
and Salvatore Pugliese,” and from such brilliant young disciples as Raffaele 
Ciasca and Ettore Rota*® and the group who joined Rota and Barbagallo to 
publish the Nuova rivista storica (founded in 1917), they plowed deep furrows 
in the historiography of the Risorgimento. But in this field the economico- 
juridical school achieved only a qualified success; and their main force seems 
to be spent, too soon (or so an outsider may feel) for the study of the Italian 
revolution to have derived from their point of view its fullest possible bene- 
fits. The failure may be attributed in part to the decimation of their leader- 
ship. Salvemini is in exile; Prato and Pugliese are dead. But it is also true 
that, when applied to the Risorgimento, the ideas of the leaders were modified. 
The school was at no time avowedly determinist, and the principles of eco- 
nomic determinism broke down completely on the phenomena of that move- 
ment. The historians of the economico-juridical school found it to have been 
a movement directed toward national and constitutional liberty by an élite 
who could not possibly be construed as an economic class, and who sought out 
and used as means to an ulterior end the forces by which they were supposed 
to be dominated. Even Prato, who carried the ideas of the school to their 
most substantial triumph in the illumination of the Risorgimento,* fully rec- 
ognized this fact. From their own angle of approach its leading representa- 
tives have come round to the conception of the “directive class” which is pro- 
claimed by the disciples of Croce and Gentile, and, abandoning schematic 
sociological patterns, have tended to seek in concreteness and individualiza- 
tion, again an ideal of the Croceans, the essence of the historical spirit.* 


2° Giuseppe Prato, La vita economica in Piemonte a mezzo il secolo XVIII (Turin, 
1908); L’evoluzione agricola nel secolo XVIII (Turin, 1909); Salvatore Pugliese, Con- 
dizioni economicke e finanzierie della Lombardia nella prima meta del secolo XVIII 
(“Miscellanca di storia italiana,” XXI [Turin, 1924], 3-508). 

39 Raffaele Ciasca, L’origine del ““Programma per l’opinione nazionale italiana” del 
1847-48 (“Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento italiano,” Serie VIII, No. 3 [Rome, 
Milan, Naples, 1916]); Ettore Rota, “Il giansenismo in Lombardia e i prodromi del 
Risorgimento,” Studi in onore di G. Romano (Pavia, 1901); L’ Austria in Lombardia e la 
preparazione del movimento democratico cisalpino (“Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento 
italiano,” Serie VI, No. 10 [1910]). 

31 G. Prato, Fatti e dottrine alla vigilia del 1848 in Piemonte. L’ Associazione agraria 
subalpina e Camillo di Cavour (“Biblioteca di storia italiana recente,” IX (Turin, 1921], 
133-484). 

® The tendency is strikingly exemplified in the writings of Volpe. See his L’ Italia in 
cammino (Milan, 1927) and the article cited above, where he declares “the seizure of 
facts in their concrete individuality” to be “the task of history.” For an excellent 
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Among the young Italian historians it is hard to find followers of the school 
as such. The younger men have flocked to the triumphant banners of the 
“Tdealist’”’ school of Croce and Gentile. 

For the economico-juridical historians had to face not only the facts which 
they discovered but also an intellectual offensive, which, early in the century, 
Croce launched against them as well as against the “philologians”’ of the “eru- 
dite” school. The historical ideology that Croce has developed in the course 
of this attack may be found by those who have the philosophy to understand 
it in his treatise on historiography.** To the young men, appalled by the too 
often pointless drudgery of the Italian “‘scientific” school, Croce proclaimed a 
gospel of liberation. He boldly affirmed that historiography is subjective—an 
art, not a science. The interest that selects a historical theme is subjective. 
So is the forma mentis that completes the imperfect record and interprets it. 
Research and the document are necessary, but the document is a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. Such was the spearhead of the Crocean attack on the 
erudite school and on the cult of the documento inedito. 

Up to this point Croce had the support of the economico-juridica) school; 
but against all historians with deterministic tendencies he proceeded to hurl 
his doctrine of the immanence in history of a spiritual force, which manifests 
itself in ideals—the ideals of individuals and of élites. The arena in which the 
ethical value of these ideals is tested, and their strength or weakness, their 
success or failure, is determined is political life; and their vicissitudes and this 
testing are the proper subject of history. Such a doctrine, influenced by Hegel 
as well as by Vico, brought Croce dangerously near to a Treitzschkean ideali- 
zation of the State and its force;*4 but, frightened perhaps by Fascism,* 
Croce has sheered away from this and in the face of the Fascist doctrine: 
“Everything for the State, nothing outside the State, nothing against the 
State,” has developed his idea of an “ethico-political” history which embraces 


statement of the ideal of “concreteness and individualization,” see F. Chabod’s review 
of A. Ferrari, La preparazione intellettuale del Risorgimento italiano, 1748-1789 (Milan: 
Treves, 1923), in Rivista storica italiana, XLII (1925), 110-18. 

33 Benedetto Croce, Theory and history of historiography (London, 1921). For a 
closely studied and critical review of the evolution of Croce’s historical ideas, see C. 
Barbagallo and O. Masnovo, “Storia e storiografia nel pensiero di Benedetto Croce,” 
Nuova rivista storica, IV (1920), 540-65. For a discussion of Croce’s, and Gentile’s, 
theories by a scholar with Catholic leanings, see Carlo Mazzatinti, “A proposito di 
recenti discussioni and carattere dell’attivita storiografica,” Rivista storica italiana, XL 
(1923), 130-48. 

* Barbagallo made a point of this in a polemic with Croce “Intorno alla storia etico- 
politica,” Nuova rivista storica, XII (1928), 626-29; “Discussione seconda,” ibid., 
XIII (1929), 130-33; “La ‘storia etico-politica’: conclusione di polemica,” ibid., XIII 
(1928), 221. 

6 Croce indirectly denies this inference in letters published in the “polemica” just 
cited. 
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within the iriterests of the historian “forces outside the State, whether they 
co-operate with it, or strive to modify, overturn, or displace it: the formation 
of moral institutions in the largest sense of the word.” 

Hand in hand with Croce in the development of the doctrines of the Idealist 
school went Giovanni Gentile, strengthening Croce in the conclusion that 
since the real alone is rational, the proper subject of philosophy is history, and 
reinforcing with his elusive doctrine of “idealistic actualism” the Crocean 
idea of a continual interpenetration between history and actual life, between 
history as a subject and the spiritual interests of the generation that writes it. 
If these two men had remained seated in their chairs of philosophy, the influ- 
ence of their thinking on Italian historiography would no doubt have been 
powerful, but it has been redoubled by their invasion of the field as historians 
in person. They devoted the pages of their journal Critica to historical studies, 
and presently published volumes of history; and in recent years a flood of 
works dominated by their ideas has poured from the presses, notably from 
that of Laterza at Bari. 

In the work of the two men as historians since 1920 there is a difference 
which is important in estimating their influence. Croce first put his powers 
as a historian to a full test in his Storia del Regno di Napoli.* It is inspired 
by a broad love of his own part of Italy and by his belief in indigenous Italian 
traditions and culture, and it is formed on his conception of the national ideal, 
as not a conscious objective but the result of a process reaching its realiza- 
tion eventually through the aspirations and struggles of a spiritual élite. At 
the same time it is a solid work, carefully documented and based firmly on a 
magnificent knowledge of the culture and history of Europe and Italy. Gen- 
tile has chosen to figure as the editor of documenti inediti;*” but his historical 
writings, of which the chief are his Gino Capponi e la coltura toscana nel secolo 
decimonono® and I profeti del Risorgimento,*® are much less substantial than 
Croce’s, much more concerned with idealistic considerations, and character- 
ized by a kind of missionary fervor, which might well excite the alarm of 
serious historians. This fervid vein has made Gentile a leader of the movement 


%6 “‘Scritti di storia letteraria e politica,” Vol. XIX (Bari, 1925). His other consider- 
able work that refers to the period of the Risorgimento written since 1920 is the Storia 
della storiografia italiana nel secolo decimonono, “‘Scritti di storia letteraria e politica,” 
Vols. XV-XVI (1921). A number of his essays on modern history are in Uomini e cose 
della vecchia Italia (2 vols., Bari, 1927). 

37 He is joint editor with Balsamo-Crivelli of the national edition of the Epistolario 
of Gioberti, and with Menghini of the collection of Studi e documenti di storia del Risor- 
gimento, initiated in 1928 with the sober study of Francesco Lemmi, La politica estera di 
Carlo Alberto nei suoi primi anni di regno (Florence, 1928). He is editor of Lettere di 
Carlo Alberto a Ottavio Thaon di Revel (Milan, 1931). 

38 Florence, 1922. 

3° Florence, 1923. A brilliant study of Mazzini and Gioberti, in which Gioberti has 
the advantage of the comparison as being the better philosopher. 
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in Italy that has sought to discredit liberalism as an expression of meaning- 
less selfishness and exalted a religious dedication to an ideal as the only true 
liberty. The greatest practical danger that Gentile’s interest in history pre- 
sents to sound historica: method is the sanction it gives to his idea that a 
philosopher is zpso facto a historian—indeed, that it is only plilosophers who 
are qualified to teach or write history. How great this danger might be under 
an authoritarian régime such as the Fascist is evident; and it culminated 
when Gentile, as Fascist minister of education, proceeded to reform au fond 
the educational system of Italy. 

These winds of doctrine blowing on the historiography of the Risorgimento 
have had effects that are clearly visible both in the selection of themes and the 
methods of treatment. To the Idealists is no doubt owing the multiplication 
of histories of political thought, and in general a tendency to examine ideas 
rather than documents. To them must also doubtlessly be attributed the 
widespread interest in applying to the Risorgimento the formula of a spiritual 
élite. Both schools have been, in part at least, responsible for the marked 
tendency to abandon a jejune hagiography and purely political history and to 
broaden the scope of historiography to embrace modern culture in all of its 
manifestations. With these tendencies has come an effort—as yet not wholly 
successful—to escape from historical provincialism, both intellectual and 


geographical: to irrigate the historiography of the Risorgimento with ideas _ 
from other countries and relate it to the whole movement of European culture | 


—an effort powerfully stimulated in this field as in others by the Nuova 
rivista storica. The reaction against erudite history has threatened to tear the 
historiography of the Risorgimento loose from all recognizable moorings; but 
the swing has been accompanied by a great stir of ideas, a wholesome scrutiny 
of the historian’s fundamental assumptions and a sharper self-consciousness. 

Many of these traits will be recognized as common to the post-war histori- 
ography of all the Western nations, including our own. More specifically 
Italian, though no less a reflection of the climate of the post-war world, is a 
marked inclination to view the Risorgimento as a purely Italian phenomenon. 


« For example: B. Brunello, I pensiero di Carlo Cattaneo (Turin, 1925); Alessandro 
Levi, Il positivismo politico di Carlo Cattaneo (Bari, 1928); Piero Gobetti, Risorgimento 
senza eroi. Studi sul pensiero piemontese nel Risorgimento (Turin, 1926); Antonio Monti, 
LD’ idea federalistica nel Risorgimento italiano (Bari, 1922); Alessandro Levi, “Il pensiero 
politico di Giuseppe Ferrari,” Nuova rivista storica, XV (1931), 217-58, 365-97; Achille 
Norsi, Il pensiero filosofico di Giandomenico Romagnosi (Milan, 1930); Guido de Rug- 
giero, Il pensiero politico meridionale nei secoli XVIII e XIX (Bari, 1922). 

“| The attempt is reflected in such studies as: Carlo Curcio, La coscienza mediterranea 
dell’ Italia negli scrittori del Risorgimento (Rome, 1927); Pietro Silva, Jl Mediterraneo 
dall’unita di Roma all’unita d'Italia (Milan, 1927; 2d ed., 1933); Carlo Morandi, 
“Aspetti del Risorgimento come problema europea,” Rivista storica italiana, XLVIII 
(1931), 177-207; Adolfo Omodeo, L’eta del Risorgimento italiano (2d ed., Messina, 
1932); Gioacchino Volpe, “Italia ed Europa durante il Risorgimento,”’ Nuova antologia, 
CCXC (1933), 481-508. 
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This tendency has been manifested in several directions. One is the empha- 
sis laid on the peculiarity and vigor of indigenous Italian life and culture in the 
eighteenth century as an element in the traditions of the nineteenth. The 
initial date of the Risorgimento has been moved back to include a part or the 
whole of the eighteenth century.“ The Italian thinkers of the century have 
been revived and their writings published, with studies that minimize the 
influence of French thought and insist on the continuity and originality of 
the Italian tradition.** Attention has been especially devoted to religious 
thought, and Italian Jansenism has been thoroughly studied.‘ The Catholic 
historians have challenged Rota’s thesis that Italian Jansenism was the 
mother of Italian Liberalism, and in the impressive study just cited Jemolo 
has reached the conclusion that Jansenism in Italy was ‘foreign merchandise” 
imported from France, was sincerely absolutist in spirit, allying itself with 
encyclopedism and reformist tendencies only by chance, and had no depth of 
influence in Catholic Italy. 

“Tt is no mystery that the Italian national movement... . was born of 
the spiritual and economic needs of our people, and would of itself have fol- 
lowed—perhaps in a slower but certainly in a fairer form—its natural pa- 
rabola, like every other human phenomenon” : such is the current thesis re- 


# For a review of twenty years of agitation for this extension of the field, see Arrigo 
Solmi, “L’idea dell’unita italiana nell’eta napoleonica,” RSRI, XX (1933), 1-19. It is the 
basis of the works of Michele Rosi, Storia contemporanea d'Italia (Turin, 1914) and his 
mastodonic L’ Italia odierna. Due secoli di lotte, di studi e di lavori per l independenza e la 
grandezza della patria (2 vols., Turin, 1918). In both works assertion is more conspicu- 
ous than proof, as it is in the much-praised essay of F. Gabotto, “Le origini del Risorgi- 
mento italiano prima della rivoluzione francese,” IRI, XII (1919), 111-65. 

43, Battaglia, L’opera di Vincenzo Cuoco e la formazione dello spirito nazionale in 
Italia (Florence, 1926); Vincenzo Cuoco, Scritti vari (edition cited above, p. 53); Saggio 
storico sulla rivoluzione napoletana del 1799, with introduction and notes by Nino Cor- 
tese (Florence, 1926); Rapporto al re G. Murat sul progetto di decreto per lordinamento 
della pubblica istruzione ...., with introduction and notes by Eugenio Cipriano 
(Aquila, 1925); Carteggio of P. and A. Verri, cited above, p. 54; Angelo Ottolini, Pietro 
Verri e i suoi tempi (Palermo, 1921); Carlo Morandi, /dee e formazioni politiche in 
Lombardia dal 1748 al 1814 (Pavia, 1927); Baldo Peroni, “La passione dell’independenza 
nella Lombardia occupata dai francesi 1796-1797," Nuova rivista storica, XV (1931), 
60-104; Ugo da Como, La repubblica Bresciana (Marzo-Novembre 1797) (Bologna, 1926) 
—an excellent and penetrating local reconstruction. Very important from this point of 
view are Croce’s Storia del Regno di Napoli and other writings by him and Gentile, espe- 
cially the latter’s Storia della filosofia italiana dal Genovesi al Galluppi (2d ed., 2 vols, 
Milan, 1930). For a re-evocation of the whole century, see Giulio Natali, I settecento, 
in “Storia letteraria d'Italia,” (2 vols., Milan, 1929). 

44 A critical bibliography of these writings will be found in the introduction of Arturo 
Carlo Jemolo, Il giansenismo in Italia prima della rivoluzione (Bari, 1928). 

“ L. C. Bollea, La Lombardia nel Risorgimento italiano, VIII-IX (1923-24), 1. Paul 
Matter was roundly attacked for taking the old view in “Les origines du Risorgimento: 
I. Les traditions du XVIII siécle,” Revue des sciences politiques, XLIX (1926), 352-71. 
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garding French influence on Italian life in the eighteenth century. The more 
extreme anti-French writers cannot be said to have proved their case, but the 
renewed interest in the eighteenth century has destroyed the old picture of a 
stagnant, isolated Italy, characterized by Arcadian shepherds and shepherd- 
esses and Cicisbeismo.“ Its reconsideration, though it still leaves much to 
accomplish, can be pointed out as one of the most important conquests of 
historiography in the past fifteen years. A few Italian historians have fol- 
lowed the path broken by Prato and brought to light significant economic 
changes in Italy that were taking place in the eighteenth century.*” Some of 
the best contributions have been made by foreign writers, notably Tarlé and 
Pingaud, with their important studies of the Napoleonic era.* 

With the effort to establish the autonomy of Italian culture and to treat 
the French Revolution as a “parenthesis” in its evolution has come an attack 
on the so-called “Liberal” historians, challenging as blind their acceptance 
of the dogmas of the French Revolution. The prophets of the Italian national 
revolution are shown to have been in revolt against the whole system of 
French eighteenth-century thought and to have derived their inspiration 
from the indigenous tradition, a widespread tendency emphasized by Gen- 
tile in I profeti del Risorgimento. This, in the case of Mazzini and Gioberti, is 
a well-established thesis; but recently the liberalism of Cavour has been 
authoritatively declared to have been purely “instrumental” and “the most 
caducous”’ part of his thinking.*® A striking manifestation of this anti-Liberal 


This institution has been soberly and entertainingly reconsidered by Luigi Val- 
maggi, I Ciscisbei (Turin, 1927). 

47 Franco Borlandi, Il problema delle communicazioni nel secolo XV III nei suoi rap- 
porti col Risorgimento italiano (Pavia, 1932); Luigi del Pane, La questione del commercio 
dei grani nel settecento in Italia. Vol. I, Parte generale, Toscana (Milan, 1932); Salva- 
tore Pugliese, Condizioni economiche e finanziarie della Lombardia nella prima meta del 
secolo XVIII (Turin, 1924); Produzione, salari e redditi in una regione risicola italiana 
(the Vercellese) (Milan, 1926), a complement to his Due secoli di vita agricola nel Ver- 
cellese nei secoli XVIII e XIX (Milan, 1908). 

4 Eugene Tarlé, Le blocus continental e le Royaume d’ Italia.—La situation économique 
de I’ Italie sous Napoléon I (Paris, 1928; 2d ed., 1931); Albert Pingaud, “La guerre de 
1805 en Italie,” Nouvelle revue d Italie, VII (1922), 386-48, 513-31; “La politique itali- 
enne de Napoléon I,” Revue historique, CLIV (1927), 20-33; “Le premier royaume 
d'Italie: I. Les institutions; IT. Les hommes,” Nouvelle revue d’ Italie, (1920), 209- 
17; V (1921), 420-31, 681-96; “Le premier royaume d’Italie: L’année 1808,” Revue 
histoire diplomatique, XL (1926), 50-83, 298-327; “La guerre de 1809,” ibid., XLII 
(1928), 28-71; “L’ceavre matérielle,” ibid., pp. 130-66; “L’ceuvre militaire,” ibid., 
XLIII (1929), 482-48; 155-83; “L’ceuvre financiére,” ibid., X LIV (1930), 269-87, 435— 
49; “L’ceuvre intellectuelle,” ibid., XLVI (1932), 227-45, 292-309; “L’ceuvre sociale,” 
ibid., XLVII (1933), 10-33, 336-67. Also the works of Herri Bédarida, especially 
Parme et la France de 1748 a 1789 (Paris, 1928). 

°C. M. de Vecchi di Val Cismon, “Il ‘senso dello stato’ nei Risorgimento,” 
RSRI, XX (1933), 221-33. 
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sentiment is the savage repudiation of Freemasonry—seen as a channel of 
French thought—as a formative influence in the Risorgimento. The most 
important contribution to the subject is La massoneria e il Risorgimento 
italiano, by Alessandro Luzio,® a historian whose probity and independence 
were exceptional, but who in this book marshaled his documents with ex- 
treme pugnacity.”! 

The national self-consciousness of contemporary italian historians has 
lent renewed vigor to the old question of the influence and motives of Louis 
Napoleon’s intervention in the affairs of Italy. The Carteggi Cavouriani and 
the publication of Prince Napoleon’s correspondence™ have unearthed a mass 
of new data not yet digested. The most important study of the subject in 
recent years, by Senator Mazziotti,®* extols Napoleon’s disinterested love of 
Italy. While this book has been praised in Italy for the extensive research 
which it incorporates, its thesis has met with general criticism, which in its 
most favorable form insists on the sharp distinction between a generous 
Napoleon and a selfish France, or judges the author to have been governed 
by an uncritical prepossession.*4 

Another trait that marks a departure from the older “Liberal’’ histori- 
ography has been a tendency to view all participants in the Italian life of the 
nineteenth century, whether liberal or conservative or even reactionary, as 
worthy of sympathetic study. It is enough that they were members of the 
Italian family, long kept away from Clio’s table by theories of foreign prove- 
nance. Even the Bourbons of Naples have begun to be viewed with sympathy; 
and the thorough studies of Giuseppe Paladino—among the most notable 
that have appeared in Italy since the war—leave no doubt that Ferdinand 
II’s part in the Revolution of 1848 was far more patriotic and honorable than 
had been supposed.” But the disposition to rehabilitate the princes has 


5° 2 vols., Bologna, 1925. A rebuttal was attempted by Giuseppe Leti, Carboneria e 
massoneria nel Risorgimento italiano (Genoa, 1925), a work far less able than Luzio’s. 

51 The two works just cited, with Attilio Simioni’s Le origini del risorgimento politico 
d'Italia meridionale (2 vols., Messina, 1925-29), are among the fe important contribu- 
tions since the war to the study of the secret societies in the Risorgimento—a subject 
which the numberless lives of their “martyrs”’ still leaves in obscurity. | 

52 Napoléon III et le prince Napoléon. Correspondence inédite. Published by Ernest 
d’Hauterive (Paris, 1925); Frédéric Masson, “L’Italie libérée, 1857-1862. Lettres et 
dépéches du Roi Victor-Emmanuel II et du Comte de Cavour au Prince Napoléon,” 
Revue des deux mondes, Seventh series, XIII (1923), 39-73, 550-75, 845-61; XIV 
(1923), 365-90. See also Alfredo Comandini’s highly eulogistic I! principe Napoleone nel 
Risorgimento italiano—con altre cento documenti inediti (Milan, 1922). 

53 Matteo Mazziotti, Napoleone III e I’ Italia (Milan, 1925). 

54 For example, see the severe and thorough review of the book and the subject by 
Pietro Silva, La politica del Napoleone III in Italia (Milan, 1927). 

55 A. Paladino, Il quindici maggio del 1848 in Napoli (“Biblioteca storica del Risorgi- 
mento italiano,” Ser. VIII, No. 8 [Milan, Rome, Naples, 1920]); Il processo per la setta 
“L’unita Italiana” e la reazione borbonica dopo il ’48 (Florence, 1928); “Il governo Na- 
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affected most directly the House of Savoy.* It has culminated in an extraordi- 
nary illumination of the figure of Charles Albert and the Piedmont of his 
reign—the most striking achievement of the historiography of the Risorgi- 
mento in recent times. 

This achievement is chiefly the work of the vigorous Piedmontese group; 
but historians of other parts of Italy,*’ and of every school—the scientific 
(Lemmi, Luzio, Colombo),°* the idealist (Gentile, Passamonti),** the Catholic 
(Rinieri),®° the economic (Prato, Fossati)*'—have had a part in it. The studies 
produced have so multiplied that when Professor Rodolico recently under- 
took a full-length portrait of Charles Albert, on a commission of the Societa 
Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, he was embarrassed with 
riches and found it difficult to produce the clear and commanding picture that 
was desired. The Re tentenne, the Hamlet of the Risorgimento, has disap- 


poletano e la lega Italiana nel marzo e nell’aprile 1848,” RSRI, IV (1917), 715-54; “Il 
governo Napoletano e la guerra del 1848,” Nuova rivista storica, III (1919), 565-600; 
IV (1920), 61-80, 341-72; V (1921), 220-45; “I napoletani a Venezia nel 1848,” Nuovo 
archivio veneto, XX XVIII (1919), 148-78. 

56 For the last kings of the direct line: Arturo Segre, Vittorio Emanuele I (1759-1824) 
(Turin, 1928); Il primo anno del ministro Vallesa (1814-1815). Saggio di politica sarda, 
interna ed estera, nel primo anno della Restaurazione (“Biblioteca di storia italiana re- 
cente,” X, 1-411 [Turin, 1921]); Ulderico Barengo, Carlo Felice (Florence, 1931); 
Francesco Lemmi, Carlo Felice 1765-1831 (Turin, 1931). 

57 For example, Carlo Alberto di Savoia, Memoriali, edited by Giuseppe Gallavresi 
(Milan, 1921); Societa Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Comitato re- 
gionale lombardo, Carteggio del Governo Provvisorio di Lombardia con i suoi rappresen- 
tanti al Quartier Generale di Carlo Alberto, 22 marzo-—26 luglio 1848, edited by Antonio 
Monti (Milan, 1923.) 

58 Francesco Lemmi, La politica estera di Carolo Alberto nei suoi primi anni di regno 
(Florence, 1928); Alessandro Luzio, Carlo Alberto e Mazzini (Turin, 1923); “Gli inizi del 
regno di Carlo Alberto. Nuovi documenti,” Atti della R. Academia delle Scienze di 
Torino, Ser. II, Vol. LX VI (1922-23), No. 3; “Studi e bozzetti Carloalbertini,” Profili 
biografici e bozzetti storici, I (Milan, 1927), 7-132; Adolfo Colombo, Dalle riforme allo 
Statuto di Carlo Alberto (Casale, 1924); Carlo Alberto (Rome, 1931), a popularization; 
and numerous documentary publications. 

59 Eugenio Passamonti, “‘Spie mazziniane e polizia austriaca nel 1833,” IRI, XIX 
(1926), 471-506. 

 Tlario Rinieri, ““Alcune lettere inedite di Carlo Alberto al conte di Pralormo,” 
IRI, XVII (1924), 772-80. 

6! Giuseppe Prato, Fatti e dottrine economiche alla vigilia del 1848 (Turin, 1920); 
“Giacomo Giovanetti ed il protezionismo agrario nel Piemonte di Carlo Alberto,” Atti 
della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, LIV (1918-19), 565-612; A. Fossati, Docu- 
menti di storia economica piemontese: Saggi di politica economia Carlo Albertina (“Bib- 
lioteca storica subalpina,” Vol. XCVIII [Turin, 1930]). 

® There has recently been a not too successful review of the literature of the subject 
by Agostino Rossi, “Lineamenti generali del regno di Carlo Alberto (Rassegna di studi 
Carloalbertini),” Rivista storica italiana, XLIX (1932), 210-34, 349-70. The volume by 
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peared, and Charles Albert is now seen to have been reserved but a man of 
inflexible will, deeply religious, but as profoundly faithful to the best tradi- 
tions of his house; a prince who, while at heart an unbending legitimist, took 
the initiative in reforms that would modernize and strengthen his kingdom, 
and who added to the expansionist ambitions of his dynasty a lifelong determi- 
nation to drive “the foreigner” from Italy. At the same time the Piedmont, 
“thalf monastery, half barracks,” of Cavour’s youthful sarcasms has been re- 
solved into a country whose directing class was sagaciously working to har- 

» monize its life with the requirements of a new European civilization and 
planting broad the foundations—cultural, econemic, military and institutional 
—on which Cavour was presently to erect a national state. 

The rehabilitation of the Conservatives has been abetted by an active 
group of Catholic historians. Some of these belong to what might almost be 
called the confessional school, notably the tireless Jesuit Father Ilario Rinieri, 
who has performed a valuable service in publishing documents from the Vati- 
can archives.® Rinieri’s latest work is a flattering portrait of that arch-re- 
actionary Solaro della Margherita, whose consistent anti-Austrianism had 
already gained some favor for him with the national historians.“ The fine 
work of Jemolo, who represents a Milan school of lay Catholic histori- 
ans, has been mentioned above. The Italian historians in general are 

\ disposed to reconsider Catholicism, viewing it as a peculiar expression of 
Italian culture. This disposition has been reinforced by the Idealists, led 
by Gentile, who, albeit heterodox, have exalted religion as the very essence of 
culture. One result has been a revival of interest in Vincenzo Gioberti, which 


Niccoléd Rodolico is entitled Carlo Alberto Principe di Carignano (Florence, 1930) and 
covers only his youth to his accession. This book had hardly appeared when Senator : 
Francesco Salata published a volume of important new material: Carlo Alberto inedito: il : 
diario autografo del Re, lettere intime ed altri scritti inediti (Milan, 1931), to be followed 
by another on Carlo Alberto e l Austria, with documents from the Viennese archives. 

63 For example, “Le cospirazioni mazziniane nel carteggio di un trasfuga,” RI, 
XVI (1923), 173-212, 489-98; XVIT (1924), 171-211, 465-518; XVIII (1925), 91-142, 
316-61; XX (1927), 80-119; X XI (1928), 33-71. Other scholars of like tendency are 
Carlo Mazzatinti and Eugenio di Carlo, who has been publishing the letters of Father 
Luigi Taparelli d’Azeglio, brother of Massimo and founder of Civilta cattolica, a review 
that must be watched for Catholic studies of the Risorgimento. 

4 Carlo Lovera and Ilario Rinieri, Clemente Solaro della Margherita (2 vols., Turin, 
1931). I have not seen this book. The revisionist tendency has also produced a sym- 
pathetic study of the father of the poet Leopardi: Rosina Ferraioli, Monaldo Leopardi 
(Recanati, 1923). The tendency has gone so far that a critic recently predicted that 
“we shall presently hear the Risorgimento described as having been completed by the 
work of the Bourbons and the Society of Jesus.” 

6’ Two important works informed by this spirit are Antonio Monti, Pio IX nel 
Risorgimento (Bari, 1928), and Angiolo Gambaro, Riforma religiosa nel carteggio inedito 
di Raffaele Lambruschini (2 vols., Turin, 1926). 
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has so exalted his character, his ideas, and his influence as to create a veritable 
Giobertian cult. 

In the recent work of Italian historians, both in the choice of themes and 
in the temper of their approach, many will choose to see the shadow of the 
Fascist dictatorship. To see nothing else would be too simple a view. It is 
juster to perceive in many of its tendencies a part of the revolution of which 
Fascism is an expression. But our review would be incomplete without a 
reference to the direct intervention of the Fascist state in this field of his- 
toriography. In accordance with its policy of taking command of the pivotal 
organs of culture, one after another of the national historical reviews have 
been placed in the hands of Fascist editors. In 1932 the national organiza- 
tion of the historians of the Risorgimento, the Societa Nazionale per la Storia 
del Risorgimento, and its review, the Rassegna storica del Risorgimento italiano, 
were seized and Fascistatized. By royal decrees, C. M. de Vecchi di Val 
Cismon, one of the quadrumvirs of the March on Rome, was appointed presi- 
dent of the society and editor of the Rassegna, and marching orders were em- 
bodied in a statutory definition of the Risorgimento “‘as the creation of Italian 
unity and as the presupposition of the Fascist Revolution.” The reorganiza- 
tion was justified by the new president on the ground that “under the objec- 
tive and scientific appearance of research it is not in fact difficult to find too 
often... . the germ of dissolution, of anti-unity and even of anti-Risorgi- 
mento.””*’ “‘We shall contend,” he declared in stating his policy as editor, 
“to have historiography remain in method, manners and doctrine Fascist. 
.... We have firmly in hand sources and documents such as will give un- 
equivocal support of proofs to our vision of history.’’® In the first volume of 
the reformed review, under the caption “‘Inseguamenti antichi sempre buoni,”’ 
appeared an unpublished writing of Felice Orsini in which he proclaimed the 
futility of pacifism and of dreams of a league of nations. 

What are the solid achievements of the Italian historiography of the Risor- 
gimento in recent years? Its excursion into the eighteenth century has pro- 
duced notable results; but, dominated in large part by a priori considerations 
and followed by an exploration that is still incomplete, it has not gained its 
main objectives. It has, however, added a new territory to the study of the 
Risorgimento. On the other hand, the reconstruction of the reign of Charles 
Albert and the personal réle of that unhappy prince, has been thoroughly 
documented and is likely to stand. The task of exploring the immediate back- 


% The most important recent works are: Antonio Anzilotti, Gioberti (Florence, 
1922); La funzione storica del Giobertismo (Florence, 1923). Critical of the Idealist 
school: Valentino Piccoli, Vincenzo Gioberti (Rome, 1923); Padovani (lay Catholic), 
V. Gioberti e il cattolicesimo (Milan, 1927); Ilario Rinieri, Il Primato e i Prolegomeni 
dell’abbate Vincenzo Gioberti (Genoa, 1929). (The last two books I have not seen.) 
Bibliography: Antonio Bruers, Gioberti, Guide bibliografiche [21], (Rome, 1924). 

7 “La ‘Consegna,’”” RSRI, XX (1933), 1-4. 

8 “Vie nuove,” ibid., pp. i-iv. 
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ground of Cavour in “the great decade” (1851-61), and the cultural and, par- 
ticularly, the economic history of regions other than Piedmont during the 
whole period of the Risorgimento, calls for the same thorough treatment.” 
The solid documentation produced by Paladino has compelled a recon- 
sideration of the Bourbons and the Kingdom of Naples. “To the central 
thesis of a Risorgimento that was a compromise between monarchy and peo- 
ple, that was a conquista regia, is to be added that it was not the Monarchy of 
Savoy that conquered Italy, but Italy that conquered the Monarchy of 
Savoy with the aid of the flower of the Piedmontese directive class” ;7° ““King- 
dom of Naples and Kingdom of Piedmont, one the complement of the other” :”! 
such is a fair summary of the present view of the internal process of unifica- 
tion. 

The mass of documents recently published promises a reinterpretation of 
other phases of the Risorgimento, but it is too soon to see to what uses they 
will be put. Biography continues to constitute most of the output of Italian 
writers on the Risorgimento, and much of it is superficial, or represents the 
patriotic saint cultus in altered form; but the best of the biographies recently 
written have been marked by an intelligent effort to harmonize the subject 
with the life and culture of his time.” Local histories that are works of piety 
continue to be written, but again the best are characterized by a breadth of 
interpretation that gives them a very high value in preparing the ground for a 
comprehensive interpretation of the national movement.” In fact, some of the 
most brilliant younger historians, recognizing the vast amount of spadework 
that must be honestly and intelligently done before such an interpretation 
is possible, believe that local history is now the most promising avenue of ap- 
proach to the major problems of the Risorgimento. 

It has been impossible in this summary review to do justice to foreign 
studies of the Risorgimento published since 1920. The work of Bedarida, 
Pingaud, and Tarlé has been mentioned. Besides these, perhaps the most 
notable contributions have been made by the French scholars Matter, Paléo- 


® An attempt to illuminate the background of the revolution of 1848 in Lombardy 
from economic documents and contemporary periodicals has recently been made by 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, Economics and liberalism in the Risorgimento. A study of na- 
tionalism in Lombardy, 1815-1848 (Baltimore, 1934). 

7 Walter Maturi, “La crisi della storiografia italiana,” Rivista storica italiana, 
XLVII (1930), 11. 

™| Gioacchino Volpe, “Motivi ed aspetti della presente storiografia italiana,” Nuova 
antologia, CCLXXXVI (1933), 303. 

7 An excellent example is Anzilotti’s Gioberti cited above. Another is Stefano 
Jacini, Un conservatore rurale della nuova Italia (2 vols., Bari, 1926). 

73 Perhaps the best example are the studies of Antonio Lucarelli: La Puglia nel 
secolo XIX. Con particolare riferimento alla citta di Acquivava in terra di Bari (Bari, 
1927); La Puglia nel Risorgimento italiano (Storia documentata), Vol. I (Bari, 1931). 
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logue, and Vidal; the English Hancock, Richards, Trevelyan, and Whyte; 
the Polish, Ledermann; the German, Stern; and the Americans, Case and 
Megaro.”* It will be noticed that most of these contributions are biographical. 
A fact worth noting as a serious warning is that the severest criticism with 
which some of the best of these biographies have met in Italy is that the 
authors have failed to take advantage of the work of Italian scholars, par- 
ticularly in their revision of the history of the Piedmont and the character of 
Charles Albert. 


74 Paul Matter, Cavour et l’'unité italienne (3 vols., Paris, 1922-27); Maurice Paléo- 
ogue, Un grand realiste: Cavour (Paris, 1926), an appreciative study by a professional 
diplomatist; C. Vidal, Charles-Albert et le Risorgimento italien (Paris, 1927); Mazzini et 
les tentatives révolutionnaires de la Jeune-Italie dans les états sardes (1833-1834) (Paris, 
1927); Louis-Philippe, Metternich et la crise italienne de 1831-1832 (Paris, 1931)—all 
studies based particularly on the Paris archives; W. K. Hancock, Riscaoli and the Risor- 
gimento in Tuscany (London, 1926), carefully studied from the Ricasoli archives and de- 
lightfully written; E. F. Richards, Mazzini’s letters to an English family (8 vols., Lon- 
don, 1920-22), rapidly being superseded by the complete texts in the Edizione nazionale; 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, Manin and the Venetian of 1848 (London, 1923); A. J. 
Whyte, Early life and letters of Cavour (1810-1848) (Oxford, 1925), based largely on F. 
Ruffini, La giovanezza di Cavour; A. J. Whyte, Political life and letters of Cavour (Ox- 
ford, 1980), based in part on the Carteggio Cavour-Nigra; Liszlé6 Ledermann, Pellegrino 
Rossi, homme et économiste (Paris, 1929); Alfred Stern, Geschichte Europas, chapters 
on Italy based on unused material from the Vienna archives; Lynn M. Case, Franco- 
Italian relations, 1860-1865: the Roman question and the Convention of September (Phila- 
delphia, 1932), a study from French documents; Gaudence Megaro, Vittorio Alfieri, 
forerunner of Italian nationalism (New York, 1930), highly praised in Italy. 


Kent Roserts GREENFIELD 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Sir Thomas More and his friends, 1477-1535. By E. M. G. Rourn. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 251. $5.00. 


The tercentenary of Queen Elizabeth’s birth has, as is proper, called forth 
a number of important studies of Tudor England. The list should be headed 
by J. R. Neale’s Queen Elizabeth, and, as companion pieces, by Milton Wald- 
man’s Elizabeth, Jean Heritier’s skilfully written study of Elizabeth’s great 
rival Mary Stuart, Daniel Sargent’s biographical portrait of Sir Thomas More, 
and last, but by no means least, Miss E. M. G. Routh’s excellent analysis of 
Sir Thomas More and his friends, to say nothing of a host of lesser monographs. 
It is not at all surprising that the werld should at the present moment be in- 
terested in the sixteenth century: economically, few periods in history offer 
so comparable a parallel to our own; politically, the world wavers between 
governmental absolutism and a despairing attempt to keep alive the vital 
forces of democracy; religiously, the faith for which Sir Thomas More felt it 
worth while to die continues in full vigor, but the specific issues for which he 
suffered martyrdom are as dead as is that most charming of Renaissance Eng- 
lishmen. In the preface to Miss Routh’s work, we find the statement that 
More is “‘a bundle of antitheses,” and to that extent he must be regarded as 
wholly typical of the century of which he was so bright an ornament. 

Most of the thought of the sixteenth century, whether religious or political, 
rested firmly on medieval precedents; what was new about the Renaissance 
was the way in which men adapted medieval and classical theories to new and 
unheard-of problems, and More is as typical of this aspect of the century as is 
his friendship with Erasmus, “the scholar, the Biblical critic, the satirist of 
contemporary abuses, and one of the great pioneers of the Reformation,”’ two 
of the strange bedfellows made by the Renaissance. 

It has frequently been said that More could not be treated sympathetically 
save by a Catholic. If one amends that phrase to say that no one who is not 
essentially sympathetic to the Catholic attitude toward God and life and sal- 
vation can ever understand the contradictions in More’s character, it is prob- 
ably true. But it is no more necessary to be a practicing Catholic to discern 
the fineness of More’s standards and beliefs than it is necessary to be a non- 
Christian in order to believe in the sphericity of the earth because that doc- 
trine was once repudiated by the Christian church. Indeed, your Catholic 
scholar is too frequently tempted to use the career of Sir Thomas More as a 
vehicle to exhibit the iniquities of the English Reformation rather than to 
attempt to understand the motives, the character, the faith, and the integrity 
of the man himself. 
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Miss Routh’s study is far more than a biography of the great chancellor— 
more even than a discussion of the circle cf friends which his ready wit and 
charming manner always attracted to his mansion at Chelsea. It comes very 
close to being an evaluation of the serious intellectual life which flourished in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century. Probably most readers will find least 
satisfactory the chapters which especially concern More’s attitude toward the 
Reformation—there one is inevitably drawn into the all but permanent reli- 
gious “idol” which has so often interfered with «mpartial historical analysis. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that it is very difficult to see how, 
within the limits of the entire work, chapters xix and xx could have been 
much amplified without getting the whole picture out of perspective. At the 
same time, we find little new light on More’s attitude toward the fundamental 
changes that were going on about him; and when one reads that More’s “‘ad- 
vice was wasted on Cromwell, the student and follower of Machiavelli, whose 
policy was opposed to the principles inculeated by More,” one has an uneasy 
feeling that some, at least, of the work rests upon either the traditional atti- 
tude regarding More and Cromwell or else upon secondary authorities. Since 
it seems highly probable that the “malicious Italian tome” sent to Thomas 
Cromwell during his years of power was not the Prince of Machiavelli, but 
rather the Cortegiano of Baldassare Castiglione, one is bound to feel that such 
a statement—and it is not alone in the book—lacks historical proof. 

But it is as unprofitable as it is futile to cavil at this sort of thing: certain 
historical legends are bound to survive for a century, or more, and we can be 
grateful that one of the most persistent survivals is that of almost the last of 
England’s great Catholic chancellors, the man of whom a popular ballad could 
ewe When More some time had Chancellor been 

No more suits did remain. 
The like will nevermore be seen 
Till More be there again. 


Occasional readers will, it is to be hoped, regret the implication involved in the 
statement that “‘More stands between the Renaissance and the Reformation; 
he belongs not wholly to either, but in part to both.” The present writer feels 
that therein lies one of the most fruitful sources of misconception in regard to 
More. The Reformation, when all is said and done, was one manifestation of 
the Renaissance: in certain localities the most important manifestation of it, 
in others a minor phenomenon, but in no case, save in their ultimate aspect, is 
there any fundamental divergence between them. It was More’s tragedy that 
he was a Renaissance character only in part; when it came to the Reformation 
aspect of the Renaissance, he was a medievalist and not in any sense of the 
word Renaissance. We may admire him for it, but we cannot rationalize it 
historically. 
Epwarp A. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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The rise of the Spanish Empire in the old world and in the new. By 
Rocer BigeLow Merrman, Gurney professor of history and politi- 
cal science in Harvard University, correspondiente de la Academia 
de la Historia. Vol. IV, Philip the Prudent. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. 780. $7.50. 


The present volume is the fourth and last of an important work in which 
Professor Merriman traces the rise of the Spanish empire from the beginning 
of the reconquest to the end of the reign of Philip Il. Though the text and 
notes show that, as he states in his preface, this volume is based on manuscript 
sources to a far greater extent than were the first three, it is nevertheless es- 
sentially a work of synthesis, as were its predecessors. The reviewer therefore 
believes that a just estimate of its value depends largely upon the answers to 
the following questions: Has the author made an adequate summary of the 
findings of specialists who have preceded him in this field? Is his account of 
the subject well proportioned? And has he given us a consistent and convinc- 
ing interpretation of the course of events? 

The answer to the first question is clearly in the affirmative. His excellent 
bibliographical notes alone are enough to show that the author has read wide- 
ly and discriminatingly in the literature of his subject. He presents a case 
with admirable clarity and states his conclusions with a sobriety and a resolute 
impartiality that inspire confidence in his judgment. He is, indeed, at his very 
best in the analysis of a controversial and much discussed problem, such as the 
one involved in the relations between Philip II and the unfortunate Don Car- 
los. His style is robust, and when the subject is congenial he writes with con- 
tagious zest; and yet, no matter how great his enthusiasm may be, one never 
suspects him of straying from the record and one always feels that he knows 
precisely what the record is. His portrait of Philip I, whom he represents as 
a methodical, conscientious, and extremely prudent king, is not original; but 
a straining after originality would never be more out of place than in a work 
of this kind, and the best modern authorities have held the same view of Phil- 
ip’s character as does Mr. Merriman. 

Each reader will answer the second question according to his own predilec- 
tions. Generally speaking, it is likely that political historians will answer 
“‘yes”; economic and social historians, “no.” Mr. Merriman quite definitely 
bel. .ys to the former group. In a recent review of a history of Spain, he com- 
plained that the authors dismissed in a single line the Spanish invasion of 
Portugal; in the present volume he devotes an eighty-page chapter to the an- 
nexation of Portugal, and of these eighty pages ten relate to the invasion 
alone. Geographically, his account of Philip’s reign is comprehensive and well 
proportioned, for Spanish interests in Africa, the Mediterranean, Italy, 
Northern Europe, America, and the Philippines receive their just share of his 
attention along with Spain itself; but warfare, diplomacy, statecraft, and 
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court intrigues bulk very large in his story, and he gives free play to his talent 
for describing political institutions. Other subjects inevitably suffer; and it is 
curious to observe that, while he devotes sixteen pages to the very bloody and 
(as many will think) not very important conflict between Frenchmen and 
Spaniards in Florida, he could spare only six pages for a description of eco- 
nomic conditions in Spain and the same number of pages for an account of 
Spanish literature, scholarship, painting, architecture, and music in the reign 
of Philip I. 

The third question also will probably elicit a variety of responses. The re- 
viewer’s own opinion is that, while most of the details are clear, the story as a 
whole is somewhat lacking in logical coherence. The difficulty does not arise 
from Mr. Merriman’s reluctance to explain and interpret, for he has done so 
freely. Though by no means an economic determinist, he several times ex- 
presses his belief in the great importance of economic influences. The reviewer 
agrees; his complaint is that the evidences of their importance are not often 
enough woven into the fabric of the narrative. On the contrary, the story is 
told in such a way as to give the impression that the course of events was gen- 
erally determined by the wise or foolish actions of great men in great events. 
“The whole course of European history might well have been changed,” he 
tells us, if Philip had given Alexander of Parma a free hand in Northern Eu- 
rope (p. 651). Though somewhat reminiscent of Cleopatra’s nose, this view of 
history is defensible, and perhaps it is reconcilable with the kind of economic 
interpretation that is employed in this book; but even so the logic of the story 
is sometimes bard to follow. For instance, we read first that the Duke of Alva 
“made ultimately inevitable the ruin of the Spanish Empire in Northern Eu- 
rope” (p. 300), and then that Alexander of Parma might nevertheless have re- 
trieved the situation but for the jealousy and over-cautiousness of Philip IT 
(p. 631), although in the meanwhile the defeat of the Spanish Armada had 
marked “the turning point in the history of Spain’s struggles with England 
and with the Netherlands” (p. 566). When the inevitable can be averted and 
decisiveness becomes indecisive, what is the reader to believe? If space per- 
mitted, some remarks pertinent to this subject might also be made about the 
discussion of the Morisco revolt (pp. 97-99) and the concluding chapter, 
“Final reflections.” 

This thorny question aside, we may unhesitatingly say that Mr. Merriman 
has written a solid, and at times brilliant, account of those aspects of the reign 
of Philip II that he regards as most important. When the time comes to re- 
interpret the history of the Spanish empire, his findings will prove indispensa- 
ble for that purpose. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Doba bélohorské a Albrecht z Valdstejna. Sbornik osmi stati [The period 
of the White Mountain and Albrecht Waldstein. A collection of 
eight studies]. Edited by Dr. JarosLav Prokes. Prague: Statni 
Tiskarna, 1934. Pp. 207. Ké. 20. 


On the occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of the death of Al- 
brecht Waldstein (usually incorrectly called, on Schiller’s authority, ““Wallen- 
stein”) a group of seven Czech scholars prepared a series of eight lectures on 
questions of early seventeenth-century Czech history. Dr. ProkeS in the fore- 
word points out that the lectures were intended as an introduction to the ex- 
hibit in the Waldstein palace and the Museum of Art and Industry open this 
past summer in Prague. The lectures fall naturally into two groups: those 
connected with the period of the battle of the White Mountain, and those re- 
lating to Waldstein. 

In the first lecture, ““The Czech question in the period before White Moun- 
tain,” Dr. Stloukal sketches the history of political and religious alignments 
in the lands of the Czech crown under the first three Habsburg kings of Bo- 
hemia, Ferdinand I, Maximilian II, and Rudolph II. The struggle between the 
royal power and the estates had broken out by 1539 and grew more bitter with 
the arrival of the Jesuits in 1556, the consequent injection of religious antip- 
athies into the conflict, the subsequent success of Habsburg diplomacy, and 
the virtual isolation of the Protestant Czech party. The Majestdatsbrief of 1609, 
only a temporary victory of the estates, served to unite the royal opposition 
without warning the national party of the greater dangers that inevitably lay 
ahead. The sketch is based on many years of research, and ably represents the 
Czech construction of their history in the sixteenth century, unfortunately too 
little understood in Western Europe. Dr. ProkeS next examines the compli- 
cated political maneuvres of the various parties in the decade preceding the 
battle of the White Mountain. He distinguishes between the Old Catholic 
party, which favored in general the nationalistic interpretation of the superi- 
ority of the Estates to the crown, the New Catholics, mostly of the Habsburg 
Austrian court party, and the non-Catholics. He concludes that the greatest 
reasons for the failure of the revolt were lack of diplomatic preparation for a 
break from the Habsburgs, because such a break had not been generally en- 
visaged, and vacillation of the Moravian estates, led by Karl Zerotin. Much 
research has been done on this critical period in Czech history since the classic 
work of Ernest Denis (La fin de l'indépendance Bohéme [1890]). The con- 
sistency of the estates in struggling for religious liberty under the Habsburgs is 
now clearly traceable, and at the same time the nature and persistence of the 
Austrian and Jesuit penetration may now be more accurately evaluated. 

The next lecture, “Political and economic relations after the battle of the 
White Mountain,” by Dr. Otakar OdlozZilik, points out the significance of the 
struggle between the Habsburg absolutist conception of the state and a state 
in which power was divided between a ruler and privileged estates. The ruth- 
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less confiscation of property, less severe in Moravia than in Bohemia, which 
Odlodilik reckons at 200,000,000 pre-war crowns, the nullification of the Ma- 
jestatsbrief, the rapid devaluation of the currency, ending in virtual bank- 
ruptcy in 1624, the fact that most of the confiscated wealth went to foreigners, 
the gradual germanization and catholicization of both lands, in the face of a 
stubborn resistance, the introduction of the clergy as a fourth estate, are all 
high lights in this protracted struggle. Yet Bohemia was not incorporated into 
Austria, but remained organically separate. The next study, “Czech emigra- 
tion after 1620,” also by Odlodilik, presents a moving story. For political and 
religious reasons, the greater part of the best Czech blood fled the country, 
taking refuge, in groups where practicable, in nearby lands. Many of the 
more adventurous went to the Netherlands or Sweden. Their hardships and 
courage, their desire to maintain their nationality and religion, their high 
hopes for the expulsion of the Habsburgs, their loyalty to Frederick of the 
Palatinate, an almost penniless exile in the Netherlands, their deep religious 
faith, are calmly and finely told. Dr. OdloZilik has been collecting relevant 
material in various foreign archives for some years, and we hope for the early 
appearance of the results of his studies. 

The second part of the book treats selected aspects of that enigmatic genius 
of the Thirty Years’ War, Albrecht Waldstein. The first two lectures, “‘Al- 
brecht Waldstein, Duke of Friedland,”’ by Dr. Frantisek Roubik, and “‘Wald- 
stein the soldier,” by Captain Frantisek Martinek, cover subject matter rather 
fully discussed by Gindely, Ranke, Hallwich, Huch, Wiegler, von Srbik, 
Loewe, etc., in German. The two final lectures, ‘““Waldstein and contemporary 
art,” by Dr. Zdenék Wirth, and “White Mountain and Waldstein in Czech 
literature” by Professor Miloslav Hysek, are of more interest. Czech baroque 
art and architecture are largely indebted to Waldstein’s great building-pro- 
gram and his great organizing ability and wealth which made it effective. 

Each lecture is provided with a copious critical bibliography which greatly 
enhances its value. The collection excellently represents the sound vigor of 


modern Czech historiography. 
S. Harrison THomson 
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The first earl of Shaftesbury. By Louise Farco Brown. Published for 
the American Historical Association. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1933. Pp. 350. $4.00. 


Shaftesbury has long deserved a good biography, for few have suffered more 
from partisan judgments. Miss Brown’s book is the result of long, careful re- 
search and is a worthy contribution. Some may be disappointed; some will be 
enthusiastic; the majority will be merely satisfied and hope for something bet- 
ter some day which may never come. For Shaftesbury remains an elusive per- 
son insufficiently revealed by documents. Of his correspondence no large body 
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survives except that to the colonies; and when late in life, a prisoner in the 
Tower, he wanted to write his memoirs “after the French fashion’”’ and had 
i Locke bring him some French models, he produced a mere fragment, which 
stops where his public life began. 

Christie’s thousand pages, published in 1871, compiled the facts of Shaftes- 
j bury’s life; and Miss Brown draws heavily upon them while correcting many 
1 of his slavish acceptances of Martyn’s (1836) errors on the authorship of 

pamphlets. She treats her subject with enthusiasm but never laudation. Her 
interpretations are scholarly; and she stays close to documents, even when ex- 
asperating gaps incite her active but well-tethered imagination. As a rich, 
conservative Dorsetshireman who was English to the core, who wanted ever to 
preserve the ancient landmarks, and who believed in much but not divine pre- 
rogative, Shaftesbury was just one of many during his time. But as an or- 
ganizer of opposition, which was the van of the forces that changed England in 
1688 and ruled it most of the eighteenth century, he is tremendously unusual 
and second only to Cromwell among interesting, influential Englishmen of the 
century. Around this side of his career, Miss Brown shapes her course, from 
the Clubmen of 1643, through the restoration of the Rump in 1659, when 
Shaftesbury used the coffee-louses so well, and on to the Green Ribbon Club 
of his later years. There is too little about the way he did all this, but that is 
not Miss Brown’s fault. Ward politics is seldom a matter of record. 

There is also much about the practical man of affairs, astonishingly indus- 
trious about an astonishing number of things. He has stock in domestic and 
colonial enterprises, he is a rich landowner, he works with Rupert on trans- 
forming iron into steel, he raises thoroughbred horses (and is careful to keep 
his Arab stallion to the end when economies compel selling his fine mares), and 
he cuts up Exeter House (given him by the king during his brief chancellor- 
ship) into separate dwellings to rent. And most of this time (1668-83) a 
1 wound in his side, unclosed after a liver operation, was constantly suppurating 
through a tube of silver, later of gold. 

f There are illuminating sidelights on other Restoration characters. Charles 
II appears rather badly: a valuable corrective to his recent less-informed 
biographers. He is only occasionally industrious, dallies much, carouses in 
pleasant Wiltshire during the London plague, and frequently lies to parlia- 
ment. The first meeting of Locke and Shaftesbury is interestingly described, 
| but there is disappointingly little about their later relations when the philoso- 
| pher served the earl as secretary and physician. The book is written in ade- 
if quate English. There are occasional picturesque passages like the one on page 
' 180: “The new breed of goats he planned to introduce into Carolina con- 
tinued to crop the grass of the English St. Giles, but stately manor houses 
were built on the baronies he conceived, and the descendants of the men and 
women he induced to go overseas walk today beside the rivers that perpetuate 
his name”; but there are others less pleasing, as on page 224, where “to” oc- 
curs four times in nine words. The epilogue is a fine summary and evaluation. 
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There are eight illustrations, a good index, but no bibliography except for a 
brief list of abbreviations used in twenty-seven pages of notes. A reader of a 
scholarly biography deserves information on materials used; he should be 
told more about “P.R.O. G D 24/” than “Shaftesbury papers.” 


L. Grosse 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Calendar of treasury books preserved in the Public Record Office. Intro- 
duction to Volumes XI-XVII covering the years 1695-1702. Pre- 
pared by A. Lirt.D. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1934. Pp. deiv. £1 17s. 6d. 


This newest Calendar of a distinguished series describes the fiscal policy, or 
lack of policy, of the latter half of the reign of William III. It was a period of 
financial experimentation from which few sound plans emerged. The first 
part of the volume describes, from statements of account and House Journals, 
the amazing incapacity, or unwillingness, of the House to provide for the press- 
ing financial needs of the executive. The period is marked not only by costly 
experimentation in public finance but by unconscionable partisan intrigues in 
the house that either obstructed the working out of sound financial measures or 
vitiated the operation of the few that were adopted. 

Parliament early adopted the policy of reducing the king to complete finan- 
cial dependence. While voting money for the war without stint, it refused to 
provide for the civil list, the ordinary peace expenditures, despite the king’s 
insistent plea that he be enabled to carry on the government without default- 
ing. Had parliament possessed the wisdom of a later generation, it would have 
restricted the king’s civil list to the royal state and itself taken over the re- 
sponsibility of the civil expenditures. As the figures show, however, pariia- 
ment, because of its refusal to provide adequately, caused the king a civil list 
debt at his death of £2,400,000, which was never paid. 

Among the numerous financial expedients proposed during the period was 
the National Land Bank scheme of Robert Harley, who later sponsored the 
South Sea Company. Harley intrigued against both the treasury and the 
Bank of England for his plan, but it failed. In this connection most illuminat- 
ing are the official letters here printed that were written in 1696 by Charles 
Montague, chancellor of the exchequer, to William Blathwayt, then secretary 
of war with the king in Flanders, depicting the negotiations with Harley con- 
cerning the Land Bank (Addit. MS 34355). 

As his alternative to Harley’s Land Bank, Montague evolved exchequer 
bills. The editor declares that Montague got his idea from Thomas Neale, 
master of the mint, which is not at all surprising. Neale played a dual réle as a 
financier. On occasion he demonstrated considerable inventive ability, as well 
as administrative capacity, and then would madly abandon his moorings to 
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promote futile treasure expeditions in the West Indian waters, in Bermuda, 
and along the west Irish coast. The establishment of a fund to cash the bills 
proved financially ruinous, though it is perfectly clear from the tracing of the 
life-history of one particular bill that their circulation proved far too slow for 
currency purposes. 

Other financial expedients were the annuities and lotteries. In their case 
the tables of disbursements illustrate the great difficulties experienced by the 
treasury in maintaining the basic funds for payment to subscribers of the an- 
nuities and benefits. 

The one plan that might have been of great service to the nation was the 


» appointment of a Commission for Taking and Stating the Public Accounts of 


the Kingdom. A contemporary pamphlet describes in graphic detail how this 
body, which might have become the modern Public Accounts Committee of 
the House, and of great present service was brought to a complete breakdown 
through the opposition of Harley. 

Finally, there is given a synopsis of the national debt at the end of the reign, 
revealing a total of about sixteen millions. The statement of the annual inter- 
est on the public debt, from 1695 to 1702, shows an average rate of more than 
10 per cent per annum—a rate which parliament knew to be needlessly high 
but about which it did nothing. The excess interest paid during the reign 
would have accounted for the total funded debt at the close of the reign. 

The second part of the volume, the “Appendix of accounts,” gives the 
revenue and expenditure for each fiscal year of the period. Of especial inter- 
est to this reader was the manner of applying the various moneys expended, 
and the large miscellany of curious revenues that were included under the 
title “Small branches.” The latter pages of the “Appendix” give the declared 
accounts for the period, departmentally, of the customs, excise, wine licenses, 


salt, hackney coaches, etc. 
Cyrus H. KarraKER 


UNIVERSITY 


Joseph Le Bon, 1765-1795. La terreur a la frontiére (Nord et Pas-de- 
Calais). Vols. I and II. By Louis Jacos, professeur agrégé au Ly- 
cée Janson-de-Sailly. Paris: Mellottée, 1934. Pp. 357+392. 


La défense du conventionnel Joseph Le Bon. Edited by Louis Jacos. 
Paris: Mellottée, 1933. Pp. 134. 


Joseph Le Bon has received but slight mention, and that disparaging, in 
the general accounts of the French Revolution. It is safe to predict a more de- 
served place for him, now that there is available this detailed, scholarly, and 
sympathetic biography. Le Bon, son of a poor family of Arras, Oratorian, and 
constitutional curé, was elected alternate to the Convention from the Pas-de- 
Calais. He served as mayor of Arras and member of the department directory 
until called, in June, 1793, to replace one of the Girondin deputies of his de- 
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partment. He joined André Dumont on mission in the Somme; served on the 
Committee of General Security for a month and a half; and was dispatched in 
October, 1793, to the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord. With a few brief intermis- 
sions he remained there (with headquarters at Arras) until 10 Thermidor, 
year II, when he was recalled, largely through the intrigues of his fellow- 
deputy from Arras, the unsavory Guffroy. On 15 Thermidor he was placed in 
arrestation provisoire, which lasted fourteen months. Finally the Convention 
handed him over to the tribunal of the Somme; he was condemned to death, 
and guillotined 24 Vendémiaire, year IV. 

Le Bon’s crime was that of being a Terrorist. He defended himself by de- 
scribing the desperate state of the Pas-de-Calais on his arrival on mission—a 
frontier department, overrun with spies and sympathizers of the enemy, de- 
serters from the army, and defiant non-juring priests; a sullen peasantry with- 
holding grain requisitions; the authorities honeycombed with “aristocrates” 
and “faux patriotes.” This was the country he had saved for the republic. 
Barére told the Convention (21 Messidor) that Le Bon’s surveillance had dis- 
concerted the énemy’s plans before Cambrai. If, per contra, he had dis- 
played “une energie féroce,’’ Le Bon insisted that he had only been executing 
the orders of the Committee of Public Safety and the decrees of the Con- 
vention. 

M. Jacob carries forward the defense of the accused Conventional much in 
his own terms. Le Bon was pushed along the Terrorist path by the Great 
Committee (and by Guffroy in his journal Rougyff), and at the same time by 
the more violent revolutionaries of Arras. But the justification is too com- 
plete. If he really was only “l’esclave de la loi,” if “il ne sait pas discuter, il 
obéit” (IT, 359); if the deputy on mission was continually “débordé, pressé par 
son entourage”’ (II, 363), then Le Bon shrinks to rather slight stature, and 
hardly merits this painstaking two-volume biography. As a matter of fact, Le 
Bon did generally set the pace for the local administrators and clubistes; and 
he did go beyond the orders of Paris, notably in his attempts to relieve the 
poor and to enforce the Ventése decrees. He was put on trial, not because he 
had exceeded his powers in Arras or Cambrai in the year I, but because the 
spirit of the year II was dead. Le Bon’s violence, his attacks upon the rich, 
and his association with the Robespierrists had left him eligible as a scapegoat. 

As M. Jacob writes, “C’était peut-étre un exalté, fou de patriotisme, mais 
ce n’était pas un de ces hideux profiteurs sans idéal ni foi, comme on en trouve 
tant dans toutes les périodes troublées” (I, 27). But after Thermidor it was 
Le Bon “le buveur de sang,” “le bourreau d’Arras et de Cambrai,” and all 
manner of crimes were imputed to him. This was the Le Bon legend which was 
documented by the two volumes of Censure républicaine with piéces justifica- 
tives by Guffroy, and consecrated during the Second Empire by the learned 
tome of A.-J. Paris (La Terreur dans le Pas-de-Calais et le Nord), from which 
sources later historians have drawn their material. M. Jacob quotes copiously 
(and a bit tediously) as he goes along from the line of writers hostile te -Le 
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Bon, and cudgels them properly for their errors and prejudices. But he him- 
self can be credulous too. He demolishes the credibility of Guffroy, but cites 
him if he has a word of praise for Le Bon (II, 136). He takes at face value such 
typical Revolutionary rhetoric as that of Dubois de Fosseux (president of the 
department directory, and one of the windiest orators in the provinces) seeing 
Le Bon off to the Convention (I, 164); and the letters of prisoners awaiting 
trial in the Arras jails who write to laud the justice of the deputy who holds 
their lives in his hands (II, 160-61; II, 281). 

Le Bon has waited so long for payment that he deserves the compound in- 
terest he now receives. If M. Jacob’s partisanship is vivid at once (““Nous ne 
poursuivons qu’une seule chose: établir la vérité,” I, 27), certainly no one 
will begrudge him the enthusiasm which has produced a great and enduring 
contribution to our knowledge of the Revolution. It is not only the definitive 
life of an interesting member of the supporting cast in the Revolutionary 
drama. It reconstitutes the whole scene in one province. It is the best study 
we have of the réle of the deputy on mission. It adds a significant chapter 
to the story of the Ventése decrees—the Pas-de-Calais is one of the few de- 
partments in which they came into any vigor, until Thermidor stopped all 
that. 

The volumes are richly documented. The author is the first to make full 
use of the mass of Le Bon papers at the Archives Nationales, and of all the 
material in the archives of the Pas-de-Calais relating to Le Bon personally and 
to conditions in the region. A map of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais would 
have helped even French students. In the supplementary volume, he has 
edited some of the public letters which Le Bon wrote from prison, including 
the thirteen Lettres justificatives published by the Convention but hitherto 


available in only a few copies. 
R. Lorwin 


BrooKLYN COLLEGE 


The naval campaign of 1805: Trafalgar. By Evovarp Despri&re, 
chef d’escadron de cavalerie breveté, chef de la section historique de 
’Etat-Major de l’Armée. Translated and edited by ConstaNce 
Eastwick. 2 vols. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 
320+ 444. $15.00. 

Trafalgar. By A. F. FreMANtLeE. (‘Great occasions.) London: Peter 
Davies, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 168. 5s. 

The experiences of the British navy in the Great War seem to have aroused 
an increased interest in Nelson and Trafalgar. The indecisive actions at Jut- 
land and the Dardanelles have apparently left an unpleasant taste in the 
mouths of Englishmen; and, while both of those actions have produced and 
are still producing a generous crop of apologies, the British are going back to 
1805 when they last secured striking, decisive results in a sea fight. 
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These two books are diametrically different in their nature, value, and ap- 
peal. The Fremantle book is a popular and readable little work which adds 
little to the previous knowledge of the subject. Miss Eastwick’s translations 
of Colonel Desbriére’s two volumes, on the other hand, contain a most satis- 
factory and authoritative analysis of the strategy and tactics of the Trafalgar 
campaign, together with full transcriptions of nearly two hundred pertinent 
documents from the French and Spanish archives. It is no book for the begin- 
ner, who would do much better with Fremantle. 

TheFrench staff felt, around the beginning of the century, that lessons of 
strategical and tactical value could be derived from a study of French projects 
of invading the British Isles during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period. 
Had the Entente Cordiale come a few years earlier, this study might have nev- 
er been undertaken. Desbriére in 1902 produced five volumes entitled Projets 
et tentatives de débarquement aux Iles Britanniques, 1793-1805, which carried 
the story up to the summer of 1805, when Napoleon moved his Boulogne army 
eastward for the Austerlitz campaign. Desbriére rounded out the naval story 
in 1907 with this study of the Trafalgar campaign. He has made available in 
his second volume the essential documents from French and Spanish archives. 
The British sources were already accessible in Nicolas’ edition of Nelson’s let- 
ters and dispatches and in the Navy Records Society’s volumes of the Logs of 
the great sea fights, the Barham papers, and the Blockade of Brest. Desbriére 
had assumed new and exacting duties while the Trafalgar volume was in 
preparation, and numerous errors in transcription slipped into the work 
through the carelessness of his assistants. Miss Eastwick has gone over the 
whole work very thoroughly and has corrected these errors, in addition to her 
able rendering of the first English translation. 

Desbriére sums up his strategical conclusions in the following con<ise form: 

The Battle of Trafalgar was to give “dominion of the seas” definitely to the English, 
a due recompense for the perseverence with which they had pursued this essential end. 
By persistently seeking to bring his adversary’s most powerful detachment to action, 
Nelson had taught that most conclusive of strategical lessons—the imperative need of a 
tactical success which the offensive alone could render decisive. 

The defeat of the Franco-Spanish was the price paid not only for defective disposi- 
tions but in a far greater degree for a false conception of the very essence of naval war- 
fare. Never at any minute of the campaign had the quest of an engagement been set 
before the admirals as the goal of their endeavours. The eventuality of a great action 
had scarcely been contemplated in the most diverse strategical combinations. Ville- 
neuve, although he was accused of cowardice, had not even orders to give battle when he 
put to sea from Cadiz. 

If therefore Napoleon lost control of the sea, it may be said that he never sought it, 
and that—strange to relate—he applied to naval warfare principles entirely contrary to 
those that he continually put into practice in campaigns on land [p. 302]. 


The most valuable original contribution of Desbriére to the knowledge of 
Trafalgar was in the tactical, rather than the strategical, field. He demon- 
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strated the fallacy of the conventional view that the British attacked in two 
parallel columns at right angles to the enemy. He showed that the leeward 
British division under Collingwood attacked, not in a column or “line ahead,” 
but in a “line of bearing” in which “the bows of his ships bore from each other 
on aline that was appreciably oblique in relation to that formed by the broad- 
sides of the enemy ships.” Instead of cutting through the enemy line in 
column, Collingwood’s ships broke through the intervals between individual 
ships. A commission appointed by the Admiralty in 1913 to analyze the Tra- 
falgar tactics thoroughly confirmed Desbriére’s views. 

Fremantle devotes a considerable portion of his little book to general con- 
ditions in the fleet. His work shows evidence of thorough research, but de- 
tailed analysis is subordinated to impressionistic effect. In one point, his con- 
clusions deserve mention. He takes issue with the view presented by Des- 
briére in his Projets et tentatives that Napoleon never seriously intended to in- 
vade England. Desbriére, whose opinion was echoed by other writers, cited 
Napoleon’s remarks to Metternich in 1810, but this seems to have been a 
“face-saving” measure. Fremantle demonstrates that the contemporary con- 
fidential correspondence of Napoleon between 1803 and 1805 gives no evidence 
that the energetic efforts around Boulogne were anything but in earnest. 


Rosert G. ALBION 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Friedrich Engels. Eine Biographie. By Gustav Mayer. Vol. I, Fried- 
rich Engels in seiner Frithzeit; Vol. 11, Friedrich Engels und der Auf- 
steig der Arbeiterbewegung in Europa. The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1934. Pp. 393+-585. Fl. 10. 


At the conclusion of the war, Gustav Mayer published the first volume of 
this important biography, which had then been several years in preparation. 
It has now been republished, together with the concluding one. Herr Mayer 
some years ago compiled and edited the correspondence of Bismarck and Las- 
salle, also a six-volume set of the works of Lassalle; he has contributed to vari- 
ous journals numerous informing articles on the history of socialist thought; 
and in the course of his Engels researches shed new light on early German 
socialism by his discovery and publication of Engels’ youthful correspondence 
with the Graeber brothers. It is therefore a vast amount of documentary 
study that he has distilled into these two stout volumes. They represent the 
very best in German historical scholarship as it was practised before the 
hegira of 1982—painstaking thoroughness, scrupulous fidelity to sources, and 
objectivity of judgment. Though a far cry from the “new biography,”’ May- 
er’s Engels is positively exciting, especially perhaps the first half of the first 
volume, where the young Friedrich Engels comes to intellectual maturity. 
Here, in the space of some two hundred and fifty pages, the biographer follows 
his subject through the luxuriant growth of German thought in the eighteen 
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thirties and forties. These nine chapters, replete with quotations from Engel’s 
unpublished correspondence and with samples of his literary and poetic efforts, 
constitute almost a history of German culture in those years, as it impinged 
upon the consciousness of one of the most brilliant of the country’s youth. 
After a sheltered childhood in a sturdy, pietistic, bourgeois home in the 
Rhenish industrial community of Wuppertal, where his father and grand- 
father were textile magnates, Friedrich went to work in an office in Bremen, 
residing at the home of the pietistic pastor Treviranus. Though he soon broke 
with orthodox religious faith, he was never able to stomach its current antithe- 
sis, sentimentalized rationalism. The genuine religious experiences he had un- 
dergone had marked him too deeply, and no mere superficial convictions were 
ever possible for him. He could be satisfied after those struggles with nothing 
less than tangible realities. Mayer considers the Lutheran doctrine of pre- 
destination to have been a preparation for Engels’ later one of economic de- 
terminism. Once he had cut the hawser that anchored him to the home port 
of religion, there were few waters of thought that this office boy did not ex- 
plore, and with no university professors for pilots. Charted on the course 
of his voyage are the important landmarks Gutzkow, Bérne, Strauss, and 
Feuerbach. He was a Mazzinian “young German” in 1839, and philosophical- 
ly a “young Hegelian.” To a boyhood friend he wrote in 1840, at the age of 
twenty, “Ich kann des Nachts nicht schlafen vor lauter Ideen des Jahrhun- 
derts ....” (I, 42). He was then far more advanced in political radicalism 
than Karl Marx; and when, soon thereafter, he read Moses Hess’ Die euro- 
paische Triarchie, he headed straight into communism. There, too, he charted 
his own course, not by tedious and meticulous research, as was the way of 
Karl Marx, but by the impulsive intuitiveness of the born sailor. When these 
two prophets of socialism finally found one another, in Paris late in 1844, they 
had independently arrived at identical basic views. They had the same mate- 
rialistic interpretation of history, the same theory of the class struggle, and the 
same hope in the réle of the workers. From then on they were inseparable. 
It is almost impossible to declare one chapter superior to another. A uni- 
formly high standard of scholarship is maintained throughout, and every page 
is the result of close documentary study. The more general reader will find in 
both volumes a running critique of thought, politics, international relations, 
economic and social development in the light of Engels’ and Marx’s progres- 
sively evolving socialist theory. The student of particular phases of European 
history will be interested in Engels’ views on nationalism, the Frankfort Par- 
liament, the Crimean War, the unification of Italy, the economic crisis of 1857 
which bewildered him because it did not bring the proletarian revolution, the 
American Civil War, the Polish insurrection in 1863, and the unification of 
Germany. A more interesting medium through which to approach these great 
events than the personality of Friedrich Engels it is difficult to imagine. 
Engels himself appears throughout the book, except at two or three junc- 
tures, e.g., in the lonely, trying period immediately after 1849, as a whole- 
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some, life-loving man. Though a voracious reader and an indefatigable work- 
er, he was no desk-bound ascetic. Among his consistent pleasures were riding 
and fox-hunting with his English gentlemen friends, among whom he was a 
welcome companion, a bottle of good wine with some kindred spirit, and the 
company of intelligent women. He enjoyed practical problems, even a good 
fight, and became a close student of military technique. Military journals ac- 
cepted his articles and his revolutionary friends viewed him as the Carnot of 
the coming proletarian revolt. In his old age they affectionately called him 
“General.”” How invaluable he was to Marx, not only as a provider, but as a 
source of ideas and a critic, Mayer demonstrates conclusively. 

In general it may be said that the biography presents the reader with no 
surprising or entirely new information on the larger aspects of Engels’ life and 
the history of socialism; that would be impossible, though the first and now 
republished volume does so for his youth. But it is replete with definitive de- 
tail, and must certainly be ranked as the best life of Engels. Nothing ap- 
proaching it has yet been done for Marx. In itself it is practically a history of 
socialist thought from 1820 to 1900. At the end of each volume there are sev- 
eral pages of footnotes, and at the end of the second a very usable index. 


B. J. Hovpe 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The maritimes and Canada before confederation. By W1tL1AM MENzIES 
Wuire.aw, A.M.,Pu. D., assistant professor of history, McGill Uni- 
versity, with a foreword by the Rignt Sir Rosert 
Borpen, G.C.M.G. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1934. Pp. xiv+328. $3.50. 

Years of patient research have at last produced the volume for which stu- 
dents of Canadian history have been waiting impatiently. The author orig- 
inally intended to write the intimate story of the Quebec Conference of 1864 
from which, three years later, sprang the federation of British North America 
known as the Dominion of Canada. Penetrating behind the closed doors of 
that conference, he discovered that much of its discussion was governed by 
“understandings” reached a few weeks earlier at Charlottetown, where Cana- 
dians had interrupted the conference called to consider maritime union. There- 
upon he turned to pry open the tightly shut doors of the Charlottetown Con- 
ference, and then to study the unexplored movement of which it was the 
climax. The result is illuminating. 

After a fundamental chapter devoted to an analysis of geographical condi- 
tions and illustrated by maps, the author gives the best account we have yet 
had of the eighteenth-century division of the old Nova Scotia into the modern 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, and Cape Breton. In 
proceeding to deal with the movement to reunite what had been torn asunder, 
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successful only in the reannexation of Cape Breton, he shrewdly links it with 
the Canadian situation and with proposals emanating from Canada for colo- 
nial integration, because, as he points out, the smaller union was seldom sought 
as an end in itself, the idea being almost always associated with that of the 
larger union until finally the former was submerged by the latter. 

The outcome has caused many regrets. From the birth of the Dominion, 
there have been almost perennial complaints of suffering in the maritime prov- 
inces because they were unequally yoked with the two Canadas. If only they 
had joined to enter federation as one, would they not have fared better? The 
question is vain, as Mr. Whitelaw’s account of the movement for maritime 
union demonstrates. It was inspired by conflicting motives, some men urging 
it to forward and others to forestall the larger union. It was blocked by too 
many conflicting interests solidly based on geography. Therefore the people 
had little interest in it, and not one of their political leaders was willing to 
risk his career for the realization of it. Its only staunch champions were tran- 
sient governors in days when governors had ceased to govern. The conference 
convoked to discuss it would have come to nothing had not the Canadians ap- 
peared on the scene. Indeed, that conference could never have met outside 
Charlottetown, so strong was particularism in Prince Edward Island. 

Since union before federation was impossible, it was inevitable that federa- 
tion should give rise to a sense of grievance in the maritimes, and this result is 
clearly foreshadowed in the deliberations of the Quebec Conference here set 
forth. Though voting was by province, Canada counting as two, the superior 
voting power of the maritimes was of no avail. Their delegations were divided; 
they represented party governments that feared opposition opinion; and they 
were far from home. The Canadian delegation, on the other hand, was one 
body; it spoke for a coalition government; and in reality it was that very gov- 


ernment in its own capital. 
A. L. Burr 


University OF MINNESOTA 


The foreign policy of the United States in relation to Samoa. By GrorGE 
Hersert Rypen, Pu.D., professor of history and political science, 
University of Delaware. (‘Yale historical publications,” Vol. 
XXIV.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. Pp. 634. $5.00. 


This is the first book to explore this field thoroughly and to bring the whole 
narrative into orderly sequence. It is an admirably careful and dispassionate 
account. American manuscript sources have been adequately exploited; Brit- 
ish and German published sources have been used with care and discrimina- 
tion. In its technical aspects the book is a sound piece of work. The bibliog- 
raphy and the index are excellent, and the maps are admirably executed. 

The early period is an illustration of the familiar phenomenon of the flag 
following the trade. Contacts of American whalers and occasional traders re- 
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sulted in the usual complications for the native and the necessity for naval 
visits and consular representation. The first attempt at a treaty was made by 
Commander Meade in 1872. His action was suggested by the desirability of a 
coaling station in the southern Pacific, and by the fear that Germany, which 
had predominant commercial interests in the islands, would be before us. The 
department of state showed no interest in the matter, though, after Meade’s 
agreement was made, it suggested ratification. So slight was the interest in 
the senate that ratification was never consented to and the “treaty” remained 
a sort of executive agreement. 

When the state department decided to gather more complete data, it used a 
special agent, A. B. Steinberger. His mission proved an extraordinary episode 
of “shirtsleeve” diplomacy. He transcended his instructions, made himself 
prime minister of the islands, engaged in personal speculations, and attempted 
to draw the United States after him in his grandiose exploits. This interlude 
retarded the project of putting relations upon a stable basis, and it was not 
until 1878 that a treaty was drawn up. 

From 1870 until the Berlin Conference the islands were the victims of the 
rivalry manifested in so many other parts of the globe. Governments were 
spurred by traders and land speculators to take possession or seize positions of 
special privilege. The consuls were inevitably drawn into the struggle, and 
their machinations involved their governments. The bewildered natives 
turned first to one government and then to another in the hope of reaching a 
settlement. Meanwhile, the home governments, annoyed, uneasy, and occa- 
sionally suspicious, were seeking to avoid distant and costly commitments. 
The upshot was the Berlin Conference of 1889 and the condominium. The 
American plenipotentiaries were ill assorted, ill disciplined, and inadequately 
instructed. The treaty was designed as a set of checks and balances among the 
powers, rather than as an instrument of effective government. Despite the 
loyal determination of the home governments to make it operate, its clumsy 
machinery and local tensions made it an inevitable failure, and partition in 
1899 was the result. 

The author regards the condominium as an entanglement. He develops the 
theme that it constituted a demonstration of the dangers of such entangle- 
ments. I cannot follow this reasoning. The United States had interests in 
the islands—not very profound interests, as the story of our contact with 
them indicates. Those interests could not be protected by a native govern- 
ment when they were competing with European interests. Therefore the 
United States had three possible courses. It could abandon its interests en- 
tirely, or co-operate with the other nations for mutual protection and to pre- 
serve for the natives the forms of autonomy, at least. The third alternative 
was partition. 

Co-operation (“entanglement” to Mr. Ryden) did not work effectively, but 
it brought more of peace and stability and a better chance for the natives than 
the period of rivalry which preceded it. The principal was not necessarily 
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compromised by the clumsy stupidity of the machinery which was devised to 
express it. Finally, the “entanglement” was not serious. It did not draw us 
into any area in which we had no interest and did not draw ~ : into that area 
beyond the scope of our interest. 

After the partition the American share was turned over to the navy, and 
congress has never passed significant legislation dealing with the islands. The 
story closes, therefore, as it begins—as a footnote to the history of American 
trade and American naval policy. American diplomatic policy appears as a 
kind of parenthesis within the footnote. 

Mr. Ryden is to be congratulated on a workman-like and definitive piece of 
writing. 

Henry M. Wriston 
LawRENCE COLLEGE 


Konstantin Petrowitsch Pobjedonoszew, der Staatsmann der Reaktion 
unter Alexander III. By STEINMANN and Exias Hur- 
wicz. (“Quellen und Aufsiitze zur russischen Geschichte,” edited by 
Karu Srduuin, Vol. XI.) Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1933. Pp. 
281. Rm. 6.80. 


This welcome volume is divided into two parts. The shorter, by Dr. Stein- 
mann, is a sketch of the life of Pobyedonostsev and the highlights of his career 
under three tsars. The other part consists primarily of letters by Pobyedono- 
stsev, illustrative of his thoughts and actions, well translated and selected by 
Dr. Hurwicz from two earlier Russian publications of his correspondence. 
There is the familiar German list of names, which is not the equivalent of a 
good index. A respectable bibliography can be assembled from the notes. 

Dr. Steinmann’s first chapter quickly covers Pobyedonostsev’s early years 
from his birth in 1827 through his rise to a professorship in the law faculty at 
the Moscow university, and the beginning of his influence in the royal family 
as atutor. Here is also described his political system for Russia, which was the 
latest—in fact, the last—version of Uvarov’s triad of Autocracy, Orthodoxy, 
and Nationality. Pobyedonostsev put much emphasis on the Orthodoxy (pp. 
17-21). The heart of this whole book is the second chapter, which covers 
Pobyedonostsev’s career under Alexander III. From the outset of the reign 
Pobyedonostsev set about to stop the flirtation with liberal ideas and constitu- 
tional projects. He was sure that it would be a simpler matter for the state to 
suppress a revolution by determined action than to accept any kind of a con- 
stitution, which would gradually undermine its power (pp. 33, 134). After 
Alexander proclaimed his intention to be an autocrat by the manifesto of 
April 29, 1881, which Pobyedonostsev had composed, the minister began his 
work of getting “reliable” conservatives into office, and the policy of reversion 
which was to take Russia back to conditions not poisoned by the great re- 
forms of the previous reign. The last chapter rapidly brings Pobyedonostsev’s 
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life to its close. After he had started another reign off on the autocratic way 
by the “senseless dreams” manifesto of January 17, 1895 (those two words 
were inserted by Nicholas II), Pobyedonostsev’s influence waned. He was be- 
coming old; no man could consistently force his opinions on Nicholas; new 
times brought new problems which Pobyedonostsev did not understand; while 
Witte was neither afraid of him nor truckled to him. After the revolution of 
1905 brought changes contrary to Pobyedonostsev’s teachings, he resigned his 
last office as chief procurator of the Holy Synod, and had fallen into partial 
oblivion by the time of his death two years later. 

The selections from his letters are chosen mainly from the period of his 
greatest accomplishments under Alexander III.! Passage after passage is pro- 
vocative of consideration, particularly in times when Europe is practicing, in 
one form or another, much of what Pobyedonostsev preached. Readers of his 
criticisms on Russian art and literature will undoubtedly be amazed; and they 
might be incredulous of his views on education, professorial and student free- 
dom, did not his spirit still prevail in minor universities. 

The authors of this book think well of the dictum of the German ambassa- 
dor Schweinitz that Pobyedonostsev “coupled the outlook of the thirteenth 
century with the store of knowledge of the nineteenth” and that “the result 
of this unusual combination was unproductiveness” (p. 98), which is an ar- 
resting expression. As a statesman Pobyedonostsev is probably discredited by 
the failure of his system; and if his reputation is ever to be partially rehabili- 
tated, it may come from the study of his ideas, as an apostle of a severe, but at 
least thoughtful, conservatism. 


New York 


Rogers P. CuurcHILu 


Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). Published by the 
Mrnistére DES AFFAIRES Errancbres. Edited by the Commis- 
SION DE PUBLICATION DES DocuMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE 
LA GUERRE DE 1914. 2d series (1901-11), Vol. II, 1° janvier—31 
décembre 1902; Vol. III, 3 janvier—4 octobre 1903; Vol. IV, 5 octobre 
1903—8 avril 1904. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Librairie Alfred 
Costes, L’Eurcope nouvelle, 1931-32. Pp. xxix+726, xxviii+640; 
xxxvii+565. Fr. 60 each volume. 

The three volumes here under review cover a period of absorbing interest 
in the foreign policy of France and in the international affairs of the world. It 
extends from January 1, 1902, to April 8, 1904. In that time, as always 
throughout the eleven years which are to be covered by the second series of 
this monumental collection, French foreign policy turned on Morocco. For 
that reason a large proportion of the documents included in these volumes re- 


1A more complete selection for the time, between 1880 and 1895, is in the French 
translation, Constantin Pobiedonostsev, procureur general du Saint-Synode (Paris, 1927). 
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late to the Morocco question, if that thorny problem be understood in its 
broad and comprehensive aspect. There are, in addition, scores of documents 
which throw light upon other important matters into which France was drawn, 
owing to its other interests, its position as a great power, and its alliance with 
Russia. Conspicuous among these are Franco-Italian relations, the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, the Bagdad Rail- 
way, and Balkan affairs. 

As regards Morocco, the main interest, of course, is to be found in the set- 
tlement reached with England in the agreements of April 8, 1904, commonly 
referred to as the Entente Cordiale. Until quite recently it has been the fash- 
ion to ascribe that adjustment and its portentous results to a small group of 
French and British statesmen and diplomats, especially to Delcassé, Paul 
Cambon, Lansdowne, Cromer, and Edward VII, who have been represented 
as foreseeing the consequences which flowed from it and as having deliberately 
set out to accomplish that result. Professor Charles Seymour, expressing that 
idea, once said: “Rarely has there been a time when the course of coming 
events depended so closely upon the policies of the diplomats in power, and of 
which we may say with equal confidence that if these statesmen had not been 
in office the history of Europe would have been different.”! The documents in 
these volumes emphatically contradict that interpretation. They exhibit the 
men who finally arranged the settlement of April 8, 1904, as proceeding on 
their task in a hesitating and uncertain fashion, at every stage highly fearful 
lest they encounter strong opposition, haggling over small details, and seldom 
disposed to make anything more than small concessions even when the general 
outcome was in jeopardy. There is a notable absence of any considerable and 
manifest indication that they were motivated by the large ideas ascribed to 
them. It is, no doubt, necessary to keep in mind that nearly all of the materi- 
als in this and in the corresponding British collection consist of official docu- 
ments and for that reason may not fully reveal the minds of the men in ques- 
tion. It is also well to remember that not all of the documents are included. 
Even so, it is to the reviewer inconceivable that the men who negotiated the 
Entente Cordiale could have played the réle ascribed to them and left so little 
trace of large ideas in the official documents which constitute the record of 
their work. Those which exhibit in detail the actual process of negotiation 
leave the same impression as does a study of the contemporaneous newspapers 
and reviews. The Entente Cordiale was, in the main, the outcome of public 
opinion operating upon the minds of the diplomats, who moved with and in 
response to it. The diplomats did not impose their ideas. 

The dispatches from Rome show Barrére continuing his indefatigabie and 
adroit effort to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance. For a time he believed 
that he was on the point of complete success. Italy renewed the Triple Alli- 
ance on June 28, 1902. Two days later Prinetti signed and delivered to Barrére 


1 The diplomatic background of the war, 1870-1914 (1916), p. 140. 
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a secret declaration which the German and Austrian governments, if they had 
known its contents, would certainly have pronounced a violation of the treaty 
of the Triple Alliance. Prinetti and the king had some scruples about making 
such an arrangement with France just at the moment that Italy was signing the 
treaty with Germany and Austria. Their hesitation was overcome by this in- 
genious and dishonest device: two copies of the declaration were signed; one 
was dated July 10, 1992, and the other November 1, 1902; the French kept 
both copies until the later date and then returned the one bearing the earlier 
date. In 1912 Barrére wrote an account of this dubious transaction, striving 
to justify it by specious reasoning. It is given as an appendix to Volume II. 
An examination of it shows that the text which was published in the Livre 
jaune issued in 1919, and afterward reproduced by the late Professor A. C. 
Coolidge in his edition of Pribram’s Secret treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879- 
1914 (II, 230-41), was considerably garbled to save Italian susceptibilities. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance appears to have taken both France and Rus- 
sia completely by surprise. Lamsdorff at once suggested “‘un acte analogue, 
a l’adhésion duquel d’autres Puissances seraient au besoin admises et qui 
neutraliserait l’effet de l’arrangement anglo-japonais” (Vol. II, No. 79). This 
led to the Franco-Russian declaration of March 20, 1902, a measure that may 
have given some satisfaction to Russia but did not improve her situation in 
the Far East. Delcassé wrote the declaration (Vol. II, No. 117). It seems safe 
to suppose that he must have done so more to please Russia than from any 
expectation that it would produce a favorable effect. 

After the announcement of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, French diplo- 
matists at St. Petersburg and in the Far East followed closely the course of 
affairs which led up to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. Their dis- 
patches kept Paris well informed about each event or transaction. But wish- 
ful thinking led them into false estimates as to the probable outcome. Del- 
cassé appears to have been deceived by their reports. Fearful of alienating 
Russia, if he urged concession, and believing that Japan would wait, he did 
little for the maintenance of peace beyond urging England to use her influence 
at Tokio. When war came, the outcome of the negotiation with England re- 
garding Morocco, Egypt, and other colonial questions was still doubtful. It 
is extremely difficult to determine how far that negotiation was affected by the 
outbreak of the war. The documents do not show that the changed general 
situation entered directly into the discussion. There was still a great deal of 
haggling over minor points and just before the end the negotiation nearly 
came to shipwreck because England insisted upon a more explicit engagement 
about Egypt than France was ready to make. It seems clear, nevertheless, 
that the dangerous situation which had come into existence at the outbreak of 
the war, with France, the ally of one belligerent and England the ally of the 
other, did make both governments more disposed to concession and thereby 
facilitated agreement. 
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There is much information about the Bagdad Railway. France is shown as 
at first fully disposed to participate in the enterprise and as drawing off grad- 
ually and with apparent reluctance, principally owing to Russian hostility to- 
ward the undertaking. Specialists in Balkan affairs will find much of interest. 
Some of the French representatives in Balkan capitals and at Constantinople 
occasionally wrote highly illuminating commentaries on Balkan matters. 

Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914) is becoming a big collection. 
It seems likely to exceed Die Grosse Politik in bulk. These three volumes con- 
tain over fourteen hundred documents, besides numerous enclosures. Some 
of them might well have been omitted. But the manifest omission of hundreds 
of documents which the historian would like to examine lays upon the reviewer 
the duty of repeating the hope he expressed in an earlier review in this Journal, 
II (1930), 702-5, that all of the documents may soon be made accessible by 
opening the archives to all qualified investigators. 


Frank Ma.toy ANDERSON 


DartMouTH COLLEGE 


American diplomacy during the World War. By CHartes Seymour, 
provost and Sterling professor of history, Yale University. (“‘Al- 
bert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history,” 1933, Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations.) Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1934. Pp. 417. $3.00. 


Any book on this subject by Professor Seymour is to be anticipated as a 
unique contribution, and this work generously fulfils all that is expected of it. 
It is a stimulating and brilliant synthesis, drawn from a wide variety of 
sources, including many of the unpublished papers in the Yale House Collec- 
tion. Not the least valuable feature is to be found in the frequent comments, 
printed in the footnotes, on points in the text which the author has secured 
from participants in the story. Challenging also are the criticisms, printed in 
the same manner, of the anonymous German navy archivist. 

From the start Wilson struggled to avoid the unavoidable. He wished to 
stay out of the war; yet he himself was affected by Allied propaganda (p. 19). 
While Sir Edward Grey “spoke his language’’ (p. 21), the president had an 
“inherited dislike” of the German doctrine of the state, and it was from this 
repugnance that arose his famous distinction between the German attack on 
human rights and the Allied attack on property rights. Yet the president was a 
practical statesman, thoroughly aware of the selfish aims of both sides and 
well advised on the means of bending them to his purposes. He “knew the 
general sense of Allied war aims, even if he did not keep in his mind the de- 
tails of the different treaties” (p. 266). It is customary to denounce the secret 
treaties as instances of Allied rascality. The careful reader will study Mr. Sey- 
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mour’s considered remarks anent them (pp. 262-66). The reviewer ventures 
the opinion that his interpretation will stand. 

Uncritical critics frequently assert that Wilson did not have the ability to 
delegate powers to his assistants. Yet Colonel House acted with a free hand in 
drawing up the armistice terms with the Allies, and was fully endorsed by 
Wilson (chap. ix). The president’s failure to compel the Interallied War Coun- 
cil in the autumn of 1917 to agree upon a liberal and united declaration of war 
aims (pp. 277 ff.) stands out in tragic contrast to the striking American suc- 
cess in forcing unity of action in the conduct of the war (chap. vi). One won- 
ders whether it would have been possible at this point, when the Allies were in 
desperate need of American reinforcements, to have wrung from them then 
and there a specific promise of a moderate peace, instead of postponing the 
issue until it was too late. 

A few other interesting statements should not be passed over. In his pre- 
liminary work on a league of nations, Wilson “was stimulated, evidently, far 
more by the letters of Sir Edward Grey than by the movement in the United 
States sponsored by the League To Enforce Peace” (p. 259). While Wilson 
was believed to have protested against the surrender of the German fleet at 
the armistice and was thereby made to bear the blame for the sinking at 
Scapa Flow, “the record is plain in its proof that it was the British Prime 
Minister himself who insisted upon internment” (p. 352). The idea of man- 
dates is commonly attributed to General Smuts, but the principle was “‘clear- 
ly set forth in a report of Professor George Louis Beer, of January, 1918, a 
year before the publication of the Smuts pamphlet” (p. 373 n.). 

The entire subject of American neutrality and participation in the war is 
sure to be a controversial one, and the reviewer here avails himself of the 
privilege to doubt some of the author’s conclusions. He wonders whether the 
thesis can really be maintained that “continued neutrality was for them 
[American business interests] the supreme desirability” (p. 25). While the 
British Reprisals Order of March 11, 1915, did, it is true, technically inaugu- 
rate the “‘pseudo-blockade” (p. 39), the order in council of August 20, 1914, 
really established the basic policy of surveillance over neutral trade with Ger- 
many. It is not quite fair to say that the German government confiscated 
“all supplies of grain and flour” (p. 33) in January, 1915, since the purpose of 
the German order seems to have been to prevent speculation and cornering of 
the market. Such measures do not appear to be different from steps taken in 
other countries to protect the foo! supply, but around the German order re- 
volves the whole vexed question of ultimate responsibility for the submarine 
campaign and its English counterpart, the “food blockade.” In 1916 Wilson 
certainly could not have prevented “by a slightly stricter interpretation of the 
duty of a neutral . . . . the enormous loans and, through an embargo, the ex- 
port of precious munitions to the Allies” (p. 168). In 1914 he and Bryan tried 
without success to prevent private loans to the belligerents. Congress never 
expressly authorized an embargo on munitions, and while it did, in the Ship- 
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ping Act of September 7, and the Revenue Act of September 8, 1916, em- 
power the president to take other retaliatory steps, a department of commerce 
report found that such steps were in practice impossible of execution. 

Finally, the reviewer does not feel that Mr. Seymour has probed the bot- 
tom of the famous Wilson-House peace negotiations with Great Britain in the 
spring of 1916. Something more than “British inertia” and delicacy about 
taking up the American proposal with France was back of the studied British 
evasion (pp. 140-70). British leaders had already excited their public into 
expecting a “‘knock-out blow,” they were themselves unduly optimistic, and 
for them to adopt the American proposal would have meant sacrificing their 
grip on their own people. The sinking of the “Sussex,” March 24, precipitat- 
ing a new crisis between the United States and Germany, provided them with 
a convenient means of escape. The reviewer still wonders whether the British 
government at that time really cared to have the armed intervention of the 
United States. 


Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Cutco, CALIFORNIA 


Versailles. Die Geschichte eines missgliickten Friedens. By WiLHELM 
ZieGLER. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1933. Pp. 271. 
Rm. 5.50. 


Peacemaking 1919. Being reminiscences of the Paris Peace Conference. 
By Harotp Nicotson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 
378. $4.50. 


Some memories of the Peace Conference. By Cotonet R. H. Beapon. 
London: Lincoln Williams, 1933. Pp. 294. 12s. 6d. 


Les dessous du traité de Versailles (d’aprés les documents inédits de la 
censure francaise). By Marcet Bercer and Paris: 
Editions des Portiques, 1933. Pp. 250. 


Six years have passed since the publication of the Miller Diary gave the 
signal for the beginning of historical work on the Paris Peace Conference. In 
that time the peace settlement has yielded the foreground position in inter- 
national politics to the depression. Miller’s pioneer work in large-scale open- 
ing-up of Peace Conference records has been followed by that of Professor 
Lapradelle, who has published many texts of commission minutes, and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which begins this year a series: 
The Peace Conference, history and documents, with two volumes on the labor 
settlement, to be followed by others in due course. The next landmark will be 
made when Baker brings his Wilson biography through 1919 and Lloyd George 
reaches the Peace Conference in his memoirs. 
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In the meantime, Dr. Wilhelm Ziegler has put together the best synthesis of 
existing information that can be found in print in any language. Although his 
book is written in the presence of the critical problems of equality, disarma- 
ment, and revision as they stood in 1932 and 1933, it exhibits the results of this 
atmosphere only in an exceptionally close attention given to the treatment of 
these matters at the Conference. Where Baker, for instance, emphasizes the 
significance of the Japanese amendment which altered the disarmament for- 
mula from “domestic safety” to “national safety,”’ Ziegler is more concerned 
with the fate of the Kramarsch text which provided that the military con- 
ditions imposed upon a state would not be voided by the entry of that state 
into the League. Dr. Ziegler attributes to the French delegation less confu- 
sion of purpose than it actually showed. He is the first writer to show clearly 
how far House was willing to go in yielding the Rhine to Franec. In his final 
appraisal of Wilson, he brings out more objectively than any other contributor 
to the literature of the Peace Conference the contrast between Wilson’s under- 
standing of European problems, limited as it was, and the even more limited 
equipment of his aids, such as Lansing, or his enemies, such as Lodge. This 
book is the more to be treasured because there may not issue from Germany 
for a long time another work that will treat this subject with such objec- 
tivity. 

Meanwhile, new memoir materials come out from British and French 
sources. Nicolson contributes the picture of the Conference as it appeared to 
a Liberal Englishman in the diplomatic service; Beadon, the view of an army 
man whose réle was small but who registers accurately the point of view taken 
at the Conference by the many participants of his class. He is to be bracketed 
with Sir Henry Wilson, except that he has nothing important to say. The 
Americans, he found, 
had a rather different way of working from us, being prone to rely more on “contacts” 
and conversations than the ways of an ordered routine, though this does not apply so 
strongly to their soldiers. I will not say their methods were unsound—in some ways they 
were highly effective—but they were perhaps a little unsettling to those unaccustomed 
to them. 


Nicolson, the young diplomat, found quite a different basis of understand- 
ing with the Americans. He seems to have been for a time more Wilsonian 
than the American delegation, and was much distressed that the Americans 
did not stand more firmly on the Fourteen Points. As the Conference wore on, 
the spirit changed, until at the end, when the appeal was made to the agreed 
basis of peace, the old phrases had a hollow and unreal sound. Nicolson’s rare 
gift as a writer makes his story stand out as the most graphic account so far 
rendered by any diarist—for the text is half a diary. The first part is entitled 
“As it seems today,” and the second part, the diary, “As it seemed then.”” For 
fourteen years no writer equaled Keynes’s vignette of the sessions of the Coun- 
cil of Four; now Nicolson submits a series of snapshots that supplant Keynes’s. 
For instance: 
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May 29..... “Clemenceau and Lloyd George sit side by side on the sofa. Presi- 
dent Wilson takes a map, spreads it on the carpet in an alcove room and kneels down. 
We all squat in a circle round him. It is like hunt the slipper. He explains what has 
been decided downstairs about the Jugo Slav frontier. He does this with perfect lucid- 
ity. Princeton returns to him. Towards the end Orlando and Vanutelli, upon their 
knees, make a pathetic attempt to rescue the Rosenbach tunnel. They say it will be 
‘inconvenient’ to leave one end in one country and the other end in another country. 
The President, still kneeling on the floor, throws back his great face and looks upwards 
to heaven and the paintings upon Madame Bischoffheim’s ceiling. ‘Why,’ he exclaims, 
‘I have not come to Purris to discuss convenience. In my judgment the test is what the 
people themselves want.’ There is no question of his sincerity. Yet he must know 
somewhere inside himself that our minds long ago have slid away from all such alti- 
tudes.” 


Nicolson’s account is not only the most gifted memoir yet written from the 
literary standpoint; it is also the first ample memoir from a territorial expert. 
The maps are ever present. “They began with Transylvania... . then tea 
and macaroons.” 

Berger and Allard lift the cover from the censorship system operated by the 
French government during the Peace Conference. The author, a reader in the 
Paris Press Bureau, has retained copies of the daily instructions that came to 
him from Clemenceau and Georges Mandel. Here, for the first time, we have 
the other side of the story that Baker told of the use of the press by the French 
government. The most important revelations have to do with the measures 
taken through November and December, immediately after the Armistice, to 
suppress editorial demands for the left bank of the Rhine. Clemenceau did 
not at that time allow public opinion to be whipped up on that subject. The 
Foch memorandum of November 29 was suppressed y a specific instruction. 
These facts support the opinion of Colonel House that it would have been 
easier in November, 1918, than in April, 1919, to make peace in the spirit of 
the Fourteen Points. The French censorship intervened constantly through 
the spring of 1919 to protect Wilson from attacks based on Republican news 
from America. Cablegrams by the bushel went into the censor’s waste basket, 
because they would have informed the French people of the American opposi- 
tion to Wilson. Even in the weeks that Baker calls “the Dark Period” of the 
Conference, when he believed that the French government was spurring the 
press to the attack, the censorship instructions still protected Wilson, although 
with less emphasis and clarity than at other periods. Baker’s views are thus 
not wholly sustained by these insiders in the censorship bureau. 


Rosert C. BiInkLey 
Fiora Stone Matuer WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Le journal. Origines, évolution et rdle de la presse périodique. By Grorces WEILL. 
(“L’évolution de l’humanité,” Vol. XCIV.) Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 1934. Pp. 
450. Fr. 40. 

Georges Weill, historian of the Second Empire, of the Social Catholic movement in 
France and of national movements in nineteenth-century Europe, comes well equipped 
to his task of writing a history of the press from its origins to the present. Although he 
draws his materials chiefly from Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States, his work is universal in its scope and contains some excellent pages on the newly 
developing press in the Orient. (I miss in his bibliography, however, the important work 
of Emin on the press in Turkey.) Unlike so many other works on the press and the 
newspaper, this study is much more than a catalogue of the most important newspapers 
in the various European countries. Weill always sets for himself the problem of the 
relations of the press to the social, political, and economic currents of the time, of the 
press both as a means of political activity in the hands of dominant political and eco- 
nomic agencies as well as a mirror reflecting the prevailing state of public opinion. He 
draws together the threads of technological inventions, political democracy, and popular 
education to bring before us the emergence of the press as one of the most powerful 
factors in contemporary civilization. The progress of the idea of the freedom of the press 
is always represented in relation to the development of the press itself. The section 
on the press in Revolutionary and Counter-revolutionary France is particularly bril- 
liant, and the treatment of the press in the United States from its early beginnings to 
the coming of the tabloid reveals a fine sense of discrimination and a surprising intimacy 
with the American scene. One feels a bit disappointed, however, that the author of 
one of the volumes in Henri Berr’s series of “L’évolution de l’humanité,” did not make 
an attempt to present a more extended and more integrated treatment of those deeper 
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social and cultural problems of which he is so obviously aware. The pee method 
is still too deeply impressed on his work. Its value, therefore, remains mainly that of a 
reliable and informational handbook for the history of the world-press rather than that 
of an interpretative study of that modern powerful force which has been called “‘a state 
within a state.” Like most of the other volumes in the series, it falls far short of the 
ideal of synthesis of history as set forth in the works of the editor, Henri Berr. 
Koppet S. Pinson 
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Marks i revolyutsionnoye dvizhenie X1X veka. Sbornik statey [Marx and the revolution- 
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From his coming into power, Napoleon III proclaimed the necessity of disarmament, 
revision of the treaties of 1815, and the settlement of the revolutionary disturbances 
upon nationalist principles. In the crises in Rumania, Hungary, Italy, and Poland, he 
sought the establishment of these principles but failed. The influence of the Catholic 
element within France, of the Empress Eugénie, of foreign diplomatists, and of his own 
ill health, caused Napoleon to shift his policies to those of diplomatic opportunism. 
Fear of French encampments in the valleys of the Vistula and the Danube, and on the 

lains of Italy, Mexico, and China, created a new Holy Alliance under the influence of 
ismarck. In vain Napoleon shifted his alliances from Great Britain, to Russia, to 

Savoy, to Austria, only to find himself isolated in the crisis of 1870. Such is the sub- 

stance of the first three chapters of this volume. In the final chapter the author com- 

pares the world of Napoleon with that of post-war Europe, and warns his fellow-coun- 
trymen against alliances and policies which would sacrifice the national interest of 

France. As one reads this volume, he feels that Wilson and Napoleon III lived in vain, 

and that seventy years of European diplomacy has changed the world but little. An 

uncritical but up-to-date bibliography is included in the volume. 
Wiius H. WALKER 
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Since 1914. By J. H. LanpmMan. With a foreword by Netson P. Mean. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1934. Pp. 288. $1.50. 

A brief factual history in twenty-three chapters of the world since 1914. The maps 
are admirably simple, and the bibliography is well selected. A unique feature are the 
numerous political cartoons from European and American magazines. 
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The origins of international rivalry in Samoa, 1845-1884. By Sytvia MASTERMAN. 
With a foreword by A. P. Newton. Stanford University: Stanfore University Press, 
1934. Pp. 283. $2.75. 

Untersuchungen iiber den franzisisch-englischen Weltgegensatz im Faschodajahr (1898). 
By Hernz Kossatz. (“Historische Untersuchungen,” Vol. XIII.) Breslau: Marcus, 
1934. Pp. 88. Rm. 5.40. 

Die Flottennovellen im Reichstag 1906-1912. By Hanscrorc Fernis. (“Beitriige zur 
Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,” Vol. XX VII; New 
ser., Vol. VII.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934. Pp. 163. Rm. 6. 
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Die Beurteilung der deutschen Flottenpolitik in amerikanischen Zeugnisser der Vor- 
kriegszeit. By Leonarp O’Bryon. (“Historische Studien,” No. 257.) Berlin: Eber- 
ing, 1934. Pp. 98. Rm. 4. 

Die anglo-russische Entente, 1903-1907. By Dr. Lupwia Pouitz. Hamburg: Gebr. 
Ravens in Winsen (Luhe), 1932. Pp. 234. 

In this excellent monograph Dr. Poltz gives us part of his Hamburg dissertation on 
“The founding of the Triple Entente” (1931). It is based on a thorough and critical 
study of the British and German diplomatic documents and other relevant sources and 
secondary works (except those available only in Russian). He takes a broad view of his 
subject, paying due attention to the influence of the press and the psychology of the 
principal negotiators. He finds in general that the English showed more empressement 
for a convention than the Russians. He rightly thinks that its final conclusion was due 
more to the skill of Sir Arthur Nicolson than any one else; that Nicolson was superior in 
caution, agen and finesse to Izvolsky, though, of course, the latter had to con- 
tend with more difficulties at home than did Nicolson, and he also had to be very 
cautious so as not to offend Germany in view of Russia’s weakened position after the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

Beginning with the Lansdowne-Benckendorff conversations of 1903, which fore- 
shadowed some of the points in the final convention of 1907, Dr. Poltz traces in four 
chapters the long negotiations—aided by the King Edward-Izvolsky conversation at 
Copenhagen in 1904, and retarded by the delicate situations caused by the Russo- 
Japanese War—which finally resulted in the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. He 
then examines in detail the arrangements in regard to Tibet, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
In a general closing chapter he concludes that, though the convention in its details was 
more favorable to Russia than to England, yet in its broad effects of safe-guarding 
India and drawing closer together the three Entente powers it nevertheless was of great 
advantage to England; and further that “the Triple Entente was an anti-German com- 
bination and contributed, not to ensuring peace, but to endangering it.” 

Sipney B. Fay 

Serbien zwischen Osterreich und Russland 1897-1908. By Water Markov. (“Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,”’ Vol. XXVIII; 
New ser., Vol. VIII.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934. Pp. 88. Rm. 2.70. 

Die Entwicklung des ésterreichisch-serbischen Gegensatzes 1908-1914. By GERHARD 
Hitter. Halle: Akademischer Verlag, 1934. Pp. 93. Rm. 4.60. 

Wirtschaft und Staat im siidosteuropéischen Raum 1908-1914. Eine Bearbeitung nach 
den amtlichen Akten des Wiener Aussenministeriums. By Gottrriep Hosvus. 
(“Schriften der Deutschen Akademie,” Vol. XX.) Munich: Reinhardt, 1934. Pp. 
206. Rm. 4.80. 

Petar Kochich i nvegovo doba [Petar Kochich and his nee By Branko CuusriLovics. 
Banyaluka and Zagreb, 1934. Pp. 210. 


This short biography is as much the study of a group as of an individual. The author 
presents not only Petar Kochich, early leader of the Serbian nationalist movement in 
Bosnia, but also those young men who made the rank and file of that movement and 
who were placed on trial after the assassination at Sarayevo. He gives brief sketches of 
the personalities of the sixteen who were executed, and devotes some pages to describing 
the type of youth who dedicated his life to freeing the Serbs from the yoke of Austria- 
Hungary—a sturdy young man, usually of peasant origin, bent on social as well as 
political reform, ready to fight and refusing to compromise. Petar Kochich, called “the 
hero and bard of the revolution,” through his poems and plays, his speeches in the 
Bosnian diet, and his newspaper, Otachbina, kindled the fire in the heart of this lad 
and pointed out the way for him. 

Kochich was born near Banyaluka, Bosnia, in 1876. The deep feeling for the needs 
of his people which he possessed at a time when his countrymen were not yet fully 
aroused is accounted for by his ancestry and early education. His father, a priest of old 
Serbian stock, took part in hostile demonstrations when Prince Rudolph visited Banya- 
luka in 1877, for which he spent several months in jail. One of his first teachers, a Serb 
who had been an officer in the Austrian army, impressed upon him the injustice being 
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done to the Serbian peasant. Expelled from the gymnasium at Sarayevo and finding it 
impossible to secure an education or work in Bosnia, he went to Belgrade, where he 
associated with radical-thinking teachers. From that city he sent articles and poems 
to the Sarayevo newspapers. He suffered much from poverty. 

The most constructive years of his life (1907-12) were spent in Bosnia, at Sarayevo 
or Banyaluka. He was a delegate to the first diet and aided in formulating the Serbian 
program and organizing the Serbian club. But he soon found himself helpless against 
the intrigues of the Hungarian politicians, designed to prevent united action in the diet 
by fomenting jealousy between Croats and Serbs. When the Serbian club split over the 
agrarian question, he lost all influence because of his extreme left views. His speech of 
October 3, 1911, which Chubrilovich gives verbatim, was a plea for the return of the 
land to the peasants at the expense of the land-owning class. From that day he was dis- 
liked by the more conservative Serbs, particularly by the Moslem Serbs. Believing 
progress to be impossible in this farcical parliament, he began to work outside the govern- 
ment among the people. He talked to young men in the gymnasia and organized circles. 
His newspaper, published at Banyaluka, was the boldest voice in encouraging Mlada 
Bosna. But, while urging the necessity for political recognition, he never permitted the 
young patriots to forget the social question. His activity was cut short in 1912 by an 
illness which ended in insanity. He died in a Belgrade sanitarium during the Austrian 
occupation of that city. 

It is natural that the author, himself one of the group, should adopt the tone of a 
eulogy in writing about the leader. However, the biography is well documented, and 
the survey of the agitation in Bosnia from 1878 to 1914 from the point of view of the 


young men most concerned with it is well worth reading. Exzasers Barone 
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After an interruption of two years, owing to the sudden death of Albert Mathiez, the 
“Collection des classiques de la révolution frangaise,” directed thenceforth by M. 
Georges Lefébvre, reappears with this curious Catéchisme du citoyen francais by the 
ideologist Volney. Volney was fairly typical of the “enlightened”’ bourgeoisie of 1789. 
After having participated with all his heart in the destruction of the old régime, he took 
fright at the popular agitations that ensued. He was imprisoned at Paris in November, 
1793, and released only after the fall of Robespierre. He was disgusted with the Direc- 
tory and disappointed in Bonaparte. Shortly after the establishment of the Empire, he 
retired to the privacy of his study, disillusioned and bitter. 

The Catéchisme, published a few days before his incarceration, was meant to be a 
manual of revolutionary ethics and philosophy for the use of the French citizen. Herein 
lies its value to the historian: it reflects the ideas and preoccupations of the men who 
initiated and sought to direct the revolution. Revealed religion was to be discarded for 
natural law; perfection and happiness were to be sought under the guidance of reason; 
but the metaphysical substructure of ethics was not to be quite discarded; the cult of 
the Supreme Being, so dear to Robespierre personally, had deep roots in the subcon- 
sciousness of the majority of the revolutionary leaders. In regard to this last point, 
the Catéchisme presents evidence in support of Mathiez’s thesis that Robespierre was a 
great statesman. 

No one was better prepared than M. Gaston-Martin, well known for his contribu- 
tions to the economic history of Nantes and to the intellectual history of the eighteenth 
century, to enrich this publication with a biographical sketch of the author and an ex- 
position of his ethics. The biographical sketch of thirty-seven pages is a piece of careful 
research. Then follow fifty-one pages devoted to Volney’s ethics and the influence of 
the Catéchisme on the course of events. It is not without significance that a second edi- 
tion was brought out in 1826, on the eve of the July Revolution. The text reproduced 
here is that of the second edition, but variations from the first edition are carefully indi- 
cated. The copious footnotes of the editor are scholarly and satisfactory. 
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This is the fifth of a series of a series of “inventories” of the Austrian archives.' Its 
author, Dr. Lothar Gross, is the assistant director of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, 
and with the vast resources at his disposal he has compiled a book so packed with in- 
formation that it is almost unreadable. The work deals with the imperial chancellery, 
Reichshofkanzlei, as opposed to the chancelleries of the Habsburg hereditary lands. For 
when the Habsburgs assumed the imperial German crown they also took over the old 
Germanic Reichskanzlei. At the abdication of Charles V, Ferdinand I merged the im- 
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Archivs des Ministeriums des Innern (1909); Vol. II, Inventar des Archivs des k.k. 
Finanzministeriums (1911); Vol. III, Inventar des Landesregierungsarchivs in Salzburg 
(1912); Vol. IV, Inventar des Steiermarkischen Statthaltereiarchivs in Graz (1918); cf. 
L. Bittner, “Das Wiener Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in der Nachkriegszeit,” Archi- 
valische Zeitschrift, 111. Folge, II, 184 f. 
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man and a Latin, with two secretaries and a number of clerks. The German division 

embraced the ten imperial districts (Reichskreise) of the Holy Roman Empire; non- 

German territories, especially Italy, fell under the jurisdiction of the Latin bureau. 

Inevitably there developed political conflicts between the policies of the hereditary 

Habsburg lands and the aims of the German princes and electors. These intrigues, 

struggles, and changes, Dr. Gross traces in detail. 

The student of Central European, especially Germanic, history from 1559 to 1806, 
when Francis II dissolved the imperial chancellery, will find Dr. Gross’ work an essen- 
tial guide, both to the method of procedure in the chancellery and the personnel. Two- 
thirds of the book is devoted to an excellent description of the work of the various 
bureaus. There is also a comprehensive Beamtenliste, including the names and dates of 
the vice-chancellors, referendaries, secretaries, clerks, registrars, and protonotaries. A 
full name-and-subject index will help the scholar find his way through a work which, 
though scholarly, is no more readable than a catalogue. S. K. Papover 
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Die Behirdenorganisation und die allgemeine Staatsverwaltung Preussens im 18. Jahr- 
hundert. Vol. XIV, Akten vom April 1766 bis zum April 1769. Edited by Ernst 
Posner. (“Denkmiiler der Preussischen Staatsverwaltung im 18. Jahrhundert.’’) 
Berlin: Parey, 1934. Pp. 795. Rm. 56. 

Pietism as a factor in the rise of German nationalism. By Korver. S. Pinson. (“Studies 
in history, economics and public law,” No. 398.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 227. $3.75. 

Dr. Pinson’s book is the result of studies begun under Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
by whose views on the emotional and psychological] similarities between the nationalism 
and religion the author was led to investigate the social aspects and broad historical con- 
nections of the Pietist movement which are not fully treated in Ritschl’s standard his- 
tory. The present volume, according to the preface, is merely “the prolegomenon to a 
larger work,” not yet written. Mr. Pinson does not claim that Pietism is the sole or 
primary cause of the rise of German nationalism. He advances detailed evidence, how- 
ever, to show that the emotionalism, enthusiasm, and anti-rationalism of such national- 
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ists as Novalis and Schleiermacher, ascribed by many critics to the influence of Rous- 
seau, might with at least equal plausibility have been traced to the influence of Spener 
or Zinzendorf. The Enlightenment, he contends, forced men to seek a secular, rather 
than a religious, outlet for their enthusiasm, to identify themselves with the nation 
rather than with the church alone. He does not carry his study far enough to include 
either Bismarck or Hitler; but his claim that the “enlightened” pietists, Hamann, 
pe rt the Mosers, laid a basis for much subsequent nationalist ideology seems 
missable. 

The kind of history Mr. Pinson has attempted cannot be written satisfactorily until 
psychology becomes an exact science. He admits his inability to explain just what na- 
tionalism is. He uses many phrases like “‘irrationalism, anti-intellectualism, and emo- 
tional mysticism” (p. $34) which sound impressive until one tries to figure out the exact 
distinctions between them. If his book lacks clarity, both in wording and in organiza- 
tion, he is more excusable than the writer of a monograph on diplomatic or economic 
history would be. He has obviously read widely and painstakingly. He selects illustra- 
tive detail that is, whenever possible, interesting in itself as well as significant. One 
wishes that, instead of treating an essentially eighteenth-century movement as merely 
a precursor of nineteenth-century nationalism, Mr. Pinson had chosen to elaborate a 
passage in his introduction (p. 13) on the connections between Pietism and such other 
religious movements of the period 1660-1760 as Methodism, Jansenism, Quakerism, and 
Quietism. These connections, if thoroughly explored, might serve as an admirable il- 
lustration of that essentially eighteenth-century phenomenon, cosmopolitanism. 
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Financial and commercial policy under the Cromwellian protectorate. By M. P. AsHury, 
D.Puit. (“Oxford historical series,” No. 5.) New York: Oxford University Press, 


1934. Pp. 190. $4.00. 

In this book one sees again the value of the independent study of limited scope that 
lends itself so well to painstaking research. The problem is that of explaining financial 
and commercial conditions which followed the Civil Wars, and of showing what came 
of the situation when the shaping of national policy fell to a man who, had the stars 
followed their natural courses, would have lived out his life as a country gentleman, 
managing his estates and tenants, riding to the Sessions with a neighboring “J.P.,”” and 
sitting for his shire in parliament. If to these accomplishments he had recently added 
skill in leading armies, he was still a stranger to the field of public finance, and possessed 
little knowledge of commerce beyond a traditional reverence for the semi-piratical 
policies of Elizabeth. But this Oliver was no fool. And though he committed errors of 
Penman as the author is quick to point out, he does not suffer personally from having 

is expense accounts pried into and his motives scrutinized anew. 

Mr. Ashley frequently follows in the tracks of former scholars, but he also makes 
tracks of his own, searching for his materials in books of rates, state documents, public 
and private correspondence, and a variety of miscellaneous sources, both printed and 
manuscript. Interesting people enter his pages: soldiers, merchants, idealistic Levellers, 

rsimonious Puritans, all clamoring to have their economic views heard. The Protector 
istens; but in the end it is not primarily economic interests that determine policy, but 
fiscal and naval needs. These were the considerations, the author holds, that created 
monopolies, and either restricted trade or made it free. Analyses of available sources 
of national income, and a comparison of expenditures with income, year by year (a 
careful piece of work), explain the mounting debt. Cromwell is cleared of the charge of 
personal extravagance, and issue taken (this not too successfully) with those who hold 
that the debt paved the way for the Restoration. Constitutionally, the period is shown 
to be one of growth in parliamentary control of taxation. No longer could the ruler of 
the land “live of his own.” The latter part of the book dealing with trade and shipping 
covers ground made familiar by colonial historians, but mooted points are again aired 
and fresh observations offered. 
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It is a small book, but one of substance. And if its conclusions frequently are provo- 
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bibliography in a book that will be used largely by students seems distinctly regrettable. 
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English affairs. The signing of the Peace of Westphalia made no difference to French 
ss Mazarin was involved in the Fronde and at war with Spain; he feared an al- 
iance between parliament and Spain. He was even powerless to resent the death of 
Charles openly. He had tried everything but force to prevent the establishment of a 
republic in England and had failed. In any case, French intervention “could only have 
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ly documented, and sheds some new light on the diplomatic relations between England 
and France between 1641 and 1649. E. L. Harvey 
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Dr. Rosenberg divides all Marxism into three parts: elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced. Elementary, primitive Marxism was*the property of “a small group of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries sprung from the radical middle-class intelligentsia,” under 
whose direction the working class acted to complete the middle-class democratic revo- 
lution. In the intermediate stage, Marxism permeated the working class but lost its 
revolutionary color, as witness the Second International and the mensheviks. Advanced 


Marxism is not yet: pending the further logical development of capitalism and of the 
roletariat, this stage is embodied only in a very small band supporting such leaders as 


tsky. 

Bolshevism belongs to the first category; Lenin was a Russian Marx. Hence the 
limited goal he set for the revolution, and hence his insistence on a centralized party 
dictating to the masses. But Lenin, like Marx, “never once hesitated to alter his beliefs 
to conform with new facts.”” When “Trotsky’s prophecy of spontaneous action on the 
part of the workers was fulfilled to the letter,” Lenin “reconciled himself to the situa- 
tion,” despite the resistance of old bolsheviks. The civil wars had a twofold and con- 
tradictory effect; they firmly established the dictatorship of the Bolshevik party, and 
they compelled this dictatorship to pursue Trotsky’s economic policies, thus being 
driven to act in accordance with his theory of permanent revolution. Maintenance of 
war communism by dictatorship required world-revolution. which did not develop. 
Lenin rejected Trotsky’s demand for return to “soviet democracy” and saved the dic- 
tatorship of the party by return to state capitalism, concessions to the peasants, and 
reconciliation with capitalist governments. The new economic policy was progressive, 
and in Stalin’s hands Russia has reached “the level of a modern middle-class European 
state,” in which class distinctions cannot remain concealed, and whic. is now meaning- 
less for the international proletariat. 
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The History of Bolshevism is a brilliant ideological study, tending to deprive Lenin 
of his halo as a revolutionist of world-significance and providing small comfort for the 
orthodox Communist. Implicit throughout is glorification of Trotsky’s ideology: the 
analysis of certain crises, such as that of Brest-Litovsk, admits the error of Trotsky’s 
views, but without attributing them to him; whereas Trotsky is featured prominently 
wherever his activity coincides with what the author conceives to have been the correct 
policy. But Rosenberg does not attempt to explain how an ideology, the realization of 
which requires an antecedent further than “immense development of capitalism,” can 
have any practical significance in the world as it exists. “If to-day the international 
middle class still fears Bolshevism, it does so because it misunderstands the present 
nature of Bolshevism. It may have cause to fear the international Marxian proietariat 
and the world revolution: but these are not ‘Bolshevism.’ Nor, in the light of Dr. 
Rosenberg’s analysis, does it appear that they exist. 
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Manual de historia de Espafia. By Raraet Autamira. Madrid: Aguilar, 1934. Pp. 621. 
Pes. 17. 

Spain. By Str Cuarues Perris. (“Modern states,” No. 5.) London: Arrowsmith, 
1934. Pp. 134. 3s. 6d. 
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336-37.) Barcelona: Editorial Labor, 1934. 

Historia sintética de Madrid. By TomAs Royo BaraspiarAn. Saragossa: Publicaciones 
Goya, 1934. Pp. 220. 
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Sata. Saragossa: Academia Aragonesa de Nobles y Bellas Artes de San Luis, 1933. 
Pp. 317. 
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Paul, 1934. Pp. 279. 12s. 6d. 
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231. 
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By Epvarpo Gancepo. Madrid: Grdficas “Halar,” 1934. Pp. 168. 

Los ortgenes de Montevideo (1607-1749). By Luis Enrique Azaroita Git. Buenos 
Aires: “La Facultad,” 1934. Pp. 286. 

Balduino Enrico. Estudio sobre el general Balduino Enrico y el asedio de la ciudad de San 
Juan de Puerto Rico por la flota holandesa en 1625, al mando de dicho general y del 
almirante Andrés Verén con otros episodios de las empresas de estos dos caudillos en 
aguas antillanas. By FerNanvo Grice. SaBat. Barcelona: Araluce, 1934. Pp. 216. 
Pes. 18. 

La conspiracton del Duque de Hijar, 1648. By Ramén Ezquerra Apapia. Madrid: 
Premio Nacional de Literatura, 1934. Pp. $82. Pes. 10. 

Josep Finestres. Epistolari. By Ignacio Casanovas. Vol. I, Documentos per la historia 
cultural de Catalunya en el seglo XVIII. (“Seccién histérica de la biblioteca Balmes,” 
Ser. III, Vol. VIII.) Barcelona: Balmes, Dalmau Bas, 1933. Pp. 628. Pes. 30. 

Iconografia de los capitanes generales de la armada (1750-1932). By Jutio GULLEN ¥ 
Taro. Madrid: Marina, 1934. Pp. 113. 
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La muerte de Ezpeleta. Proceso relacionado con Cervantes. Narracién casi histérica, con 
algunos documentos inéditos. By José Marta pe OrtecaA Moresén. Madrid: 
F.E.D.A., 1933. Pp. 283. Pes. 5. 

Mis memorias sobre nuestra campafia en Catalufia en 1872 y 1873, y en el Centro en 1874. 
By Maria pe Las Nievas pe BraGanza Y Borson. Part I, De 21 de abril de 1872 a 
31 de agosto de 1873. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1934. Pp. 392. Pes. 10. 

Gonzdlez Brabo. El politico audaz. By Luis Maria Capetto Laprepra. (“Politicos 
espafioles del siglo XIX.”’) Madrid: Beltran, 1934. Pp. 120. Pes. 5. 

The treasure of Sio Roque: a sidelight on the Counter Reformation. By W. TELrer, fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. Published for the Church Historical Society. New 


York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 222. $3.00. 
Juan Borgia, son of St. Francis Borgia the third General of the Jesuits, for many 
ears served the reyal house of Spain as ambassador at the court of Emperor Rudolph 
IL He also occupied the post of chief chamberlain to the dowager Empress Maria, a 
sister of Philip II. During his long residence in Bohemia he gathered a great collection 
of sacred relics which ultimately were housed in the Casa de Sao Roque in Lisbon. Mr. 
Telfer’s well-documented work is valuable not only for the light it throws on the cult of 
relics but for the vast amount of historical information which the deeds furnish indirect- 
ly about the collectors of the relics, about those who presented them to the Casa, about 
the guarantors of their authenticity, and likewise about the circumstances under which 
they were obtained in central Europe. 

While it is well nigh impossible to avoid typographical errors in a work of this kind, 
there are astonishingly few in this book. Mr. Telfer insists on referring to the Jesuit 
Litterae annuae as Annuae litterae, and makes at least one statement that can be ac- 
cepted with only the greatest caution: “For the struggle of Pombal with the Jesuits we 
are dependent on very ex parte documents on either side. The account given by Fran- 
cisco Luiz Gomes, in his Le Marquis de Pombal . . . . is perhaps as balanced as any” 

. 15, n. 1). Instead of a unified index the author has included registers of persons, of 
places, and of relics. This is slightly cumbersome. Furthermore, while the footnotes 
contain all of the bibliographical data that one could expect, it is a pity that the book 
lacks a bibliography. 

The last chapter contains the author’s general conclusions, one of which is worthy of 
quotation even in a brief review: 

‘A question has been raised, in the course of this history, that is of more than aca- 
demic interest. How far is piety a thing of value in itself? The chief outcome of study 
of the deeds in the tin box has been to throw into relief the affirmation which the 
counter-Reformation involved, of the intrinsic value of piety. It was not entirely with- 
out reason that the Catholics held that it was disvalued by the Protestants. The re- 
pudiation by the latter of the veneration of relics often really evinced a changed attitude 
to religious values as a whole. But the other side, by its obscurantism, conserved the 


traditional values at ruinous cost.” 
Louis O’Brien 
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Briefe und Akten zum Leben Oekolampads. Zum 400-jiéhrigen Jubiliium der Basler Re- 
formation. Edited by Ernst Starnenin. Vol. I, 1499-1526; Vol. II, 1527-1593. 
(“Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte,” Vols. X and XTX.) Leip- 
zig: Heinsius, 1927-34. Pp. 628+897. Rm. 45+65. 

Dr. Johann Fabri und die schweizerische Reformation. By P. Leo Hetsuinc. Einsiedeln: 
Benziger, 1933. Pp. 76. 

Cahiers de la Révolution francaise. L’ influence de la Révolution frangaise sur la Suisse. Le 
département du Léman. By Evvuarp Cuapuisat. Paris: Sirey, 1934. Pp. 74. Fr. 10. 

Die helvetischen Halbbrigaden im Dienste Frankreichs, 1798-1805. By FerNanvo Brr- 
NouILLI. Berne: Frauenfeld, Huber, 1934. Pp. 119. 
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Die schweizerische Zollpolitik. By Kurt von Sreicer. Berlin: Schenk, 1933. Pp. 281. 
Swiss tariff policy from 1900 to 1930. 

La censure politique et militaire en Suisse pendant la guerre. By Evuatne Broye. Paris: 
Attinger, 1934. Pp. 200. Fr. 25. 


AFRICA 


A guide to studies in African history. By Wittis N. Huaotns. New York: Federation 
of history clubs, 1934. $1.75. 

The winning of the Sudan. By Prerre Crasitts. London: Routledge, 1934. Pp. 280. 
12s. 6d. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By Str Harotp MacMicnagt. London: Faber & Faber, 
1934. Pp. 288. 15s. 


ASIA 


A pageant of Asia. A study of three civilizations. By Kenneta Saunpers. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 452. $5.00. 

Peter Floris. His voyage to the East Indies in the Globe, 1611-1615. The contemporary 
translation of his journal. Edited by W. H. More.anp. London: Bernard Quaritch, 
1984. Pp. 164. 25s. 


Floris was a Dutch merchant who was a representative of the East India Company 
on its voyage to the Coromandel coast. 


FAR EAST 


The exploration of the Pacific. By J. C. Beacuenoie, M.A., Pa.D. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1984. Pp. 411. $5.00. 

The civilizations of the east. By René Grovusset. Vol. I, China; Vol. IV, Japan. New 
York: Knopf, 1934. Pp. 363+301. $5.00 each. 

The Chinese people. Their past, present and future. By Lt.-Com. A. S. ELweii-Surron. 
With a foreword by Proressor J. Percy Bruce. London: Nicholson & Watson, 
1934. Pp. 264. 4s. 6d. : 

The pageant of Chinese history. By E.tizapetH Seecer. New York: Longmans, 1934. 
Pp. 386. $3.00. 

Sino-Portuguese trade from 1514 to 1644. A synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese sources. 
By Tren Tsé Cuana. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1934. 

History of the Peking summer palaces under the Ch’ing dynasty. By Carrott Brown 
Mavone. (“Illinois studies in the social sciences,” Vol. XIX, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1934. Pp. 247. 

Drawing directly from the literature and living witnesses of the great Manchu dy- 
nasty and from his own personal observation, Dr. Malone presents in attractive form 
the fruit of over twenty years’ familiarity with his subject. His book is illustrated with 
123 carefully selected reproductions of maps, photographs, and other pictures and is de- 
signed to please the general reader as well as to furnish the historian with much reliable 
and vivid detail for a study of the period. Description and history are admirably inter- 
woven. The frugal and comparatively simple building of the time of K’ang Hsi and 
Yung Cheng, the lavish construction of Ch’ien Lung, the visits and employment of 
Europeans, and the decline of the dynasty during the early nineteenth century closed 
with the looting and destruction of the Yuan Ming Yuan (the Old Summer Palace) in 
1860. The latter event is handled with accuracy and impartiality. The final chapter 
tells of the Empress Dowager’s rebuilding of the New Summer Palace. This buildin 
still survives. Nevertheless, the reviewer wishes that a map of this famous icanagial 
villa and somewhat fuller details had been included to round out an otherwise excellent 
study. 
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Probably Dr. Malone’s chief contribution to the subject is his full description of the 
Yuan Ming Yuan in the reign of Ch’ien Lung. This was made possible by his discovery 
of an old manuscript map. One can now visualize that beautiful garden palace as a 
whole with a clear understanding of its extent and variety. A critical bibliography, in- 
dex, and a list of Chinese characters add to the value of this work. The student of Chi- 
nese materials, however, would have been helped by the inclusion of the characters for 
all, not merely a few, of the Chinese works cited. Furthermore, the list would be more 
useful if all personal and place names were also included. 

WoopsripGe BincHAM 
Le Japon dans le monde. By Antorne Ziscuxa. (“Etudes, documents et témoignages 

pour servir 4 l’histoire de notre temps.”) Paris: Payot, 1934. Pp. 320. Fr. 25. 

La tragédie de Tsoushima. By A. Novixov-Prisot. Paris: Payot, 1934. Pp. 248. Fr. 

25. 

Yaponskaya interventsiya 1918-1922 gg. v dokumentakh (Japanese intervention, 1918- 

1922. Based on the documents]. Edited by I. Mints. Moscow: Tsentral arkhiv, 

1934. Pp. 284. 2r. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Consultation and cooperation in the British Commonwealth. A handbook on the methods 
and practice of communication and consultation between members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Compiled by Grraup E. H. Pater. With an introduction 
by Proressor A. BerriepaLe Kerru on the constitutional development of the 
British Empire in regard to the Dominions and India from 1887 to 1933. Oxford: 
University Press, 1934. Pp. lix+264. 12s. 6d. 

The British fishery at Newfoundland, 1634-1763. By Raph GreeNLee Lounssury. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. 406. $4.00. 

The money supply of the American colonies before 1720. By Curtis Putnam NETTELS. 
(“Studies in the social sciences and history,” No. 20.) Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1934. Pp. 318. 

The federal railway land subsidy policy of Canada. By James B. Hepcaes. (“Harvard 
historical monographs,”’ No. 3.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1934. Pp. 151. $1.25. 

Between 1880, when the Conservative government at Ottawa signed the Canadian 
Pacific Railway contract, and the fall of that government in 1896 almost forty million 
acres of select lands in the Canadian west passed, by way of subsidies, from the crown 
into the hands of the railways. Even allowing for subsequent forfeitures, this involved 
an average annual transfer of some two million acres. Mr. Hedges has taken this great 
alienation of the public domain as the theme of his book. His carefully documented 
account of the relevant federal acts and orders-in-council, with something of their eco- 
nomic and political backgrounds, will be appreciated by the student of the history of 
the west. The presence of even a sketchy map showing the locations of the various 
railway reserves would have increased the value of the study considerably. Crowding 
has been almost inevitable in putting so large a subject into so small a book. The author 
pays particular attention to the influences exerted on the Canadian thrust westward by 
the prior railway expansion in the United States, and to striking deviations in Canadian 
policy, where greater flexibility laid a greater weight on political leaders. Although such 
veterans as Macdonald, Tupper, and Galt had been dipping their oars into the troubled 
waters of railway promotion since the decade of the fifties, they still seemed strangely 
obtuse in bargaining with railway promoters who chose to be grasping or unscrupulous. 
It is a picture in the main of a good system, complacently applied. 
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The Lady Nugent's journal. Jamaica one hundred and thirty years ago. Edited by Frank 
Cunpatu. London: West India Committee, 1934. Pp. 404. 7s. 6d. 
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The story of Melbourne. By Atrrep S. Kenyon. Melbourne: Lothian Book Publishing 
Co., 1934. Pp. 142. 2s. 6d. 

Australia and England: a study in imperial relations. By Henry L. Hau. London: 
Longmans, 1934. Pp. 320. 12s. 6d. 

Captain William Hobson, first governor of New Zealand. By Guy H. Scuo.erretp. With 
a foreword by the Hon. Str Aprrana T. Neata, Oxford: University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 227. 12s. 6d. 

Memories of a magistrate. Including twenty-five years in the South African bench. By 
Napier Devitt. London: Witherby, 1934. Pp. 244. 10s. 6d. 

Native policy in southern Africa. An outline. By Iror L. Evans, fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 177. $2.00. 


This is a compact and succinct critique of the policies pursued in the treatment of the 
aborigines in the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, the Mandate of Southwest 
Africa, and the High Commission Territories of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swazi- 
land. The historical sketches that preface each chapter, though superficial, are adequate 
for an understanding of contemporary problems. In all these territories, the natives 
vastly outnumber the whites; and, as the population of the natives is expanding, the 
most pressing question is that of securing a more equitable distribution of land. Such 
a solution, however, is valueless unless the government effects a greater diversification 
of agricultural production, and unless the natives adapt themselves to new occupational 
techniques. The quality of the book is rather uneven. The chapter on the Mandate of 
Southwest Africa is the vaguest in its grasp of the physiographical and historical back- 
ground of the problem, and the righteous condemnation of German imperialism impairs 
an otherwise objective and balanced book. The chapter on the Union of South Africa 
is the longest; but the one on the High Commission Territories contains the most pains- 
taking study of existing conditions and the most penetrating analysis of the problems of 
land reservation, tax collection, and the institution of chieftainship. While these three 
territories are unanimous in opposing incorporation in the Union, their primitive eco- 
nomic equipment and their expanding populations have created complications that call 
for a statesman-like overhauling of the anomalous position of these colonies in the com- 
mercial structure of the British Commonwealth. 
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The Cambridge shorter history of India. By J. ALLAN, Str T. Wotsetey Hare, H. H. 
DopweL.. Edited by H. H. Dopweti. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 970. 
$4.00. 

Text-book of modern Indian history. From 1526 to the present day. By S. C. Sarkar and | 
K. K. Durrta. Vol. II, Parts 1 and 2. Patna: Bihar Publishing House, 1934. Pp. . 
$340+251. Rs. 4-8-0. each. 

The first century of British justice in India. By Str Coartes Fawcett. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. Pp. 269. $6.00. 

2nd battalion, 4th Bombay Grenadiers (King Edward’s Own), formerly the 102nd King 
Edward's Own Grenadiers. Historical record of the regiment, 1796-1833. By Masor 
J. T. Gorman. London: Lawrence Bros., 1934. Pp. 173. 21s. 

The Poona Horse (17th Queen Victoria’s own cavalry), 1817-1931. Vol. I, 1817-1913; 
Part 1. By Masor M. H. Anprrson and Lt.-Cou. E. S. J. ANperson. Part 2. 
By Cou. G. M. Motvoy, O.B.E.; Vol. II, 1914-1931. By Cou. H. C. Wry, C.B. 
London: Royal United Service Institution, 1934. Pp. 2764235. 21s. 

Etat politique et social de ' Inde du sud en 1832. Bu Victor Jacquemont. (“Biblio- 
théque d’histoire coloniale.”) Paris: Leroux, 1934. Pp. 168. Fr. 35. 

The Punjab frontier force: a brief record of their services, 1846-1924. By R. Norta. 
Wana, Waziristan: The author, 1934. Pp. 95. 
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India, Minto and Morley, 1905-1910. Compiled from the correspondence between the 
viceroy and the secretary of state. By Mary, Countess or Minto. With extracts 
from her Indian journal. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 447. $7.50. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh. By F. C. ANprEws. New York: Harper, 1934. Pp. 221. $2.00. 
Memoirs of a Hindu convert to Christianity. 

Good morning and good night. By Tue Range Marcaret or Sarawak. London: 
Constable, 1934. Pp. 308. 15s. 

Memoirs of Marguerite de Windt, who in 1869 became the wife of Charles Brooke, 
the second Rajah of Sarawak. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Policy of the United States toward maritime commerce in war. Prepared by CARLTON 
Savaak, division of research and publication. Vol. I, 1776-1914. (“Publications of 
the department of state,” No. 331.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1934. 
Pp. 533. $1.25. 

A collection of 166 documents illustrating the policy of the United States, preceded 
by a lengthy introduction. In general the United States has always upheld the principle 
that enemy goods, not being of contraband articles, should be exempt from capture and 
confiscation in neutral ships, and, conversely, that neutral goods in enemy ships, not 
being contraband, should be yous: It has favored limiting contraband to arms, 
munitions of war, and military supplies, and has on occasion, proposed the abolition of 
contraband. In an effort to evade the British “rule of 1756” under which neutrals were 
not permitted in a time of war to engage in a trade from which they were excluded in 
time of peace, the American government has supported the doctrine of continuous voy- 
ag: at the same time it has always held that a blockade to be binding must be effective. 

e proposal for immunity of private property at sea in time of war has been frequently 
put forward since 1783. The United States accepted the compromise agreed upon in 
the Declaration of London (1909). To the student of American neutrality during the 
Great War, this volume will be of great value as showing the position of the United 
States in 1914. Presumably a second volume will deal with the years 1914-17. 
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